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HER MAJESTY, THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


By rae Eprrors. 


No woman in the history of Eng- 
land, from the time of William the 
Conqueror to the present century, has 
filled such a remarkable position as the 
present Queen of England. Not only 
has her reign been noted because of 
its length and the important events 
that have transpired, but the great feat- 
ure to which we wish now to draw at- 
tention is the remarkable personality 
of the Queen herself, that has helped to 
mould, develop, organize, and carry out 
the numerous reforms and improve- 
ments which (considering she has a 
conservative type of mind) she has en- 
couraged to grow up around her. Some 
may argue these have existed in spite 
of her; this is not so, for she has 
thrown her own personality into the 
work and interest of her country and 
its people, in a remarkably disinterested 
manner, and, unlike Queen Elizabeth, 
she has shown genuine love and sym- 
pathy in and for her subjects. She 
owes much to her remarkable mother, 
who fostered the practical and useful 
attributes of her character, and stimu- 
lated the love of the beautiful in the 
arts and sciences. Having great indi- 
viduality of character to start with, 


she, as a girl, was early impressed with 
the responsibility for good that she was 
called to take, and all through her 
reign there has been visible that moral 
rectitude, that regard for equity and 
justice, which was so lamentably want- 
ing in some of our earlier sovereigns. 

Scientifically considered, she has jus- 
tified the development of her moral 
brain, which is full and actively rep- 
resented. Her Conscientiousness is 
very large, and she has shown its pow- 
erful influence over her character by 
not shirking duties which were dis- 
tasteful to her, on account of her sover- 
eign position and dignity, but has con- 
scientiously carried out, even in ‘the 
minutest details, every state demand 
on her time and attention. 

Another characteristic of her moral 
brain is her distinct and practical de- 
velopment of sympathy. She is, in this 
respect, “first a woman, afterward a 
queen.” Her innate sympathy makes 
her greatly what she is—a true woman, 
possessing less pride of manner than 
that shown by half of the English Aris- 
tocracy. This is not an acquired qual- 
ity, but an inborn one, which has 
shone so brightly throughout her reign 
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and has gladdened the hearts of so 
many Highland cottagers. 

She has a hopeful, buoyant state of 
mind, but not a speculative one. 

Her Majesty’s head is broad ante- 
riorly and laterally, as well as full oc- 
cipitally. She is energetic, forcible, 
executive, and full of pluck and reso- 
lution. The life of a queen is not all 
sunshine, so long as the weaknesses 
of humanity show themselves in states- 
men and subjects; but the Queen has 
surmounted obstacles that less resolute 
and plucky sovereigns would have suc- 
cumbed under. 

Her social brain appears to be large, 
judging from all the photos we have 
seen of the back part of the head. 

Domestically speaking, the Queen 
has been of great value to her country. 
Through her strong social brain, she 
has blended the feminine qualities of 
her nature with the sterner attributes 
of her state councillors; this has re- 
sulted in a fairer judgment for her peo- 
ple than if only one sex and one nature 
had been called upon to decide momen- 
tous questions. If she had had a more 
masculine type of mind, without the 
domestic instincts and power to make 
warm social attachments, her reign 
would have been bereft of half its 
sweetness and power. The world be- 
ing constituted as it is, her success has 
been largely due to the fact that she 
has brought a beneficent influence to 
bear upon all her official duties. She 
has not only mothered her own family, 
but, through the combined influence of 
the social, intellectual, moral and ex- 
ecutive qualities, she has, if we may 
use the word in its broadest sense, 
“mothered ” the English nation wisely 
and well for sixty years. 

Her intellectual faculties show a de- 
cided leaning toward the practical side 
of literature, music, poetry, and art, 
rather than to the German philosophic 
type. She must delight in beauty as 
represented in nature, eloquence as 
given in fine speaking, melody as pro- 
duced in the sweetest music, and po- 
etry that represents the grace of prose, 
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and biography that enables her to live 
over again the lives of heroes and hero- 
ines; of adventurers and travellers; of 
statesmen and persons of note in all 
countries. She is essentially a history 
lover. Her Intuition is actively devel- 
oped, and when she cares to express an 
opinion, she does so from a mind that 
is capable of forming a correct idea of 
persons and things. Her sympathies 
are so strong that she may be forgiven 
if she sometimes allows them to influ- 
ence her Intuition in friendly ways. 

She appreciates wit and repartee 
highly, and in sport or muscular activ- 
ity, she must in youthful days have 
been graceful as a dancer and efficient 
in games requiring skill and dexterity. 

In short, she combines remarkable 
powers of mind, such as executiveness 
and industry, from her forceful facul- 
ties; sympathy and conscientious re- 
gard, from her moral attributes; parent- 
al affections and social influence, from 
her domestic propensities, and keen 
perceptives, logical discernments, from 
her intellectual sentiment. 

We cannot close our tribute to the 
Queen of England without reference to 
an historical fact, known to leading 
characters in both governments, but 
perhaps not so distinctly known to the 
masses of the American people. 

There was a clamorous desire on the 
part of the leading politicians of some 
foreign governments, including Eng- 
land, to acknowledge the belligerency 
of the Southern Confederacy during 
the late American war, whereby trade 
to their advantage could be largely fos- 
tered then, and perhaps, by the divi- 
sion of our country, be made perpetual 
as well as profitable. 

The Queen and her Royal Consort 
opposed the British Government, then 
in power, and forbade the fratricidal 
deed. They recognized that these great 
and powerful English-speaking nations 
should not war on each other, or secure 
selfish ends by taking advantage of 
each other when struggling for exist- 
ence in adversity; and we will not for- 
get to mention the fact that the labor- 
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ing people of England coincided in work and poverty for years that Lib- 
opinion and spirit with their noble erty might not be strangled and perish 
Queen. They willingly endured slack forever on the Western continent. 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


In delineating the character of one 
upon whom every eye rests, it is some- 
what difficult to gain public apprecia- 
tion of the truth of the remarks that 
one makes from phrenological data; 
but, notwithstanding some skepticism 
that still exists, it is our duty, as well 
as pleasure, to indicate the character- 
istics of the foremost man in the Eng- 
lish aristocracy, and to show what 
phrenology has to say with regard to 
his character, by the shape, proportion, 
outline, height, breadth, and length of 
his head, as well as the temperamental 
conditions of his organization. 

His Royal Highness has come from 
a stock that is well favored with regard 
to vital stamina, and has inherited 
much from his gifted mother, in con- 
stitutional and physical vigor. 

Hence, he shows a higher degree of 
the vital temperament, as compared 
with the motive, which inclines toward 
more arterial strength, warmth, ardor, 
intensity of mind, good digestive pow- 
er, and capacity to enjoy health and 
life under all conditions. 

He has not the decidedly muscular, 
strong, or nervous susceptibility which 
accompany the extremes of the motive 
and mental temperaments, but has a 
favorable balance of height and weight 
to support his mentality. 

He is well supplied with the “ foun- 
dation faculties” at the base of the 
brain. Hence, the intellectual quali- 
ties have a substantial basis for their 
work. He is a thoroughly social and 
practical man. He enjoys society high- 
ly, and is adapted to a position that 
requires constant work among the 
masses, and a mingling of interests of 
a social nature. Were he cold, reserved 
and dignified, he could not so readily 
adapt himself to the many varied posi- 
tions that he has to fill, or the tasks 
which daily occupy his time. He is in- 
stead known for his geniality and plia- 
bility of mind. 

The arch of the eye is full and prom- 


inent. Hence, nothing escapes his at- 
tention or notice that is worthy of his 
regard. 

His practical abilities show them- 
selves in his keen desire for knowledge, 
and his capacity to acquire information. 
He is observant and quick to see every- 
thing that is taking place around him. 

His organ of Language, too, is well 
developed, as will be noticed by the 
fulness under the eye. He has excel- 
lent ability to converse and entertain 
others; and his verbal memory to re- 
call names, incidents, places, and facts 
must be remarkable. This should give 
him a very pleasing characteristic when 
meeting with friends or people of note 
whom he has seen abroad, as personal 
recollection is always one of the ways 
to win esteem and favor on all sides. 

His sense of order and capacity 
to organize is strongly represented. 
Hence, he has method in his work, and 
appreciates the system that is necessary 
in carrying out official duties. He is 
very seldom known to be late where 
the keeping of the appointment de- 
pends on himself and this must aid 
him considerably in the carrying out 
of multitudinous duties. 

His brow is full and round, and as 
the head rises from the root of the nose 
to the highest point on the top-head, 
it will be noticed that the faculties 
are very prominent in this region. 
Therefore, he should show not only 
good observing powers, but ability to 
compare, analyze, and discriminate be- 
tween one subject and another. 

He has not so much inclination to 
philosophize as he has ability to dis- 
criminate, dissect, and put things in 
their right places, and form correct es- 
timates of the value of matters and 
things. He will leave the abstract 
thinking for the philosopher, while he 
will content himself to see a thing in 
practical working order. He is very in- 
tuitive, is quick to take a hint, and sa- 
gacious in forming his opinions, and 
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knows how to use his knowledge to 
good account. 

On either side of Human Nature, the 
organ of Agreeableness is distinctly 
represented, which indicates capacity 
to adapt himself to various circum- 
stances in a genial way; hence he will 
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has not a “self-satisfied” character, nor 
is he a man of great dignity. His Appro- 
bativeness gives him ambition to excel, 
and, were he obliged to compete in the 
ordinary avocations of life, it would 
serve him in a practical way. He likes 
to see excellence exhibited in every- 
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know how to put others at ease in his 
society. He will never appear to a dis- 
advantage, if by a little courtesy, 
blandness, and affability he can put 
things right. This is a very necessary 
faculty for one to possess who is placed 
in a prominent position. 

He is fairly developed in the crown 
of the head, but none too much so. He 


thing, and nothing short of it would 
have satisfied him had he been engaged 
in some professional line of work. One 
of the strongest characteristics of his 
moral brain is his sympathy, through 
which he is easily influenced. Hence, 
he has made himself popular rather 
than stately; but, were his Veneration 
as fully developed as his Benevolence, 
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he would have shown great punctili- 
ousness, and deference of character, 
and would have become less popular 
and less approachable in a general sense. 

The position which he is called to 
fill is surrounded by great difficulties, 
and therefore the character of any man 
who fills it is tried and tested to the 
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utmost. On this account some under- 
standing of what is expected from such 
a man should be studied before crit- 
icisms are offered, for many men if 
placed in a similar position to that of 
the Prince would doubtless have acted 
with less tact, and have found the work 
more trying than they expected. F. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The probable future Queen of Eng- 
land has a rare sweetness of character 
that endears her to the hearts of the 
English people. 

She is not strong, physically, in the 
sense of being robust, but she is wiry, 
tough and enduring. These qualities 
enable a person to often live longer 
than those possessed by one who appears 
the picture of health. Her versatile 
mind adapts itself easily to change of 
work. She combines rare tact and re- 
serve with sympathy for others. 

She is not one to talk so much about 
what she is going to do, but she will 
prefer to complete her work first and 
then talk about the pleasure of it after- 
ward. 

She has an independent spirit, and 
when she undertakes anything she will 
carry it through by her own energies 
rather than leave it to others to accom- 
plish. 

She is particularly modest and retir- 
ing, and not one to seek publicity of 
her own account. Her son, “ Prince 
Eddie,” resembled his mother in this 
respect. 

She is simple in her tastes, rather 
than showy or extravagant in style. 
She would rather pay a good price for 
a good, quiet article, than half the 
price for that which was more effective, 
yet less durable. 

She sets an admirable example for 
exquisite taste, and, were more to fol- 
low her style, there would be less inar- 
- tistic costumes. 


She does not appreciate her own pow- 
ers sufficiently, but idealizes others. 

She is particularly attached tc home 
and country, and is very patriotic. 

She puts a special finishing touch 
upon everything she handles, and im- 
presses her own individuality upon it. 

She has large perceptiye faculties, 
which incline her to manifest a distinct 
interest in what is taking place around 
her, and in examining work of a prac- 
tical nature. She probably likes to ex- 
amine things for herself. 

Her head is not broad at the base 
from ear to ear, as the photograph in- 
dicates, and in some portraits the indi- 
cation of height of head is much more 
noticeable than in the one before us. 
She will therefore be more influenced 
by her sympathetic nature than by her 
faculties that give severity. She pos- 
sesses large Form, Size, and Weight, 
and, with large Ideality, will show a 
keen sense of the harmonious and the 
proportion of things; also weight in 
balancing, in riding, cycling, driving, 
skating, walking, etc. 

She is a fine critic, and when any- 
thing has passed her judgment it is 
about perfect, for she likes the exquis- 
ite in form, color, and proportion. 

She must be fond of music and the 
languages, and could excel in either. 
Her mind is a very sensitive one, and 
her capacity to suffer and enjoy is ap- 
parently of the highest order. Hence 
she will naturally have more ambition 
for others than she will show for her- 
self. 
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There is not a nobler, sweeter, or ten- 
derer character, or one who calls out 
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more admiration in England, than the 
Princess of Wales. F. 





THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 





HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS, 


His Royal Highness, the Duke of 
York, indicates a favorable balance of 
power, both mentally and physically 
speaking. There are no great extremes 
which will have to be avoided. There 
is a better stamina and lease of life than 
his brother possessed. Hence, in all 
probability, he will one day sustain 
himself as King of England. 

He inherits much of his father’s and 
grandmother’s physique and tendencies 
of mind. Hence he will become more 
and more popular as he grows older. 

His organization favors a due amount 


THE DUKE OF YORK. 


of force and energy, but he has con- 
servative power to hold and not dissi- 
pate that energy. He is not inclined to 
be rash, hasty or impulsive, and he will 
need to be encouraged rather than 
held back in undertaking new duties 
in life. In fact, his mind does not show 
so much ardor to rush forward into 
public work, and his modesty of nature 
will enable him to appreciate the true 
dignity of work, position, and superi- 
ority. 

He has large sympathies, which will 
manifest themselves in various chari- 
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table ways, not so much to gather praise 
to himself, but for genuine interest in 
the work of others. He possesses a good 
scientific cast of mind, and is capable 
of taking a deep interest in the practi- 
cal affairs of a nation and in naval mat- 
ters, he is not out of place or unsuited 
to his task. 

His tone of mind is refined, and his 
temperament, as a whole, indicates a 
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tical nature rather than of a poetic 
character. 

As a soldier he would show consid- 
erable pluck and capacity to endure 
and go through more than ordinary 
hardships, but he is not one to en- 
courage war simply for the distinction 
that it may bring, and he would rather 
give his attention to some other work. 
He enjoys travelling highly, and can 
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quality of texture above the average. 
He will show versatility of talent, and 
could suit himself to do many things, 
and will show taste in that which is ar- 
tistic and beautiful. 

His side-head indicates considerable 
ingenuity and skill, and joined to his 
perceptive mind, he will show practi- 
cal talent in mechanical or ingenious 
work. He should show appreciation for 
music, even if not highly versed in the 
art himself. He is not wanting in ca- 
pacity to become a fine speaker, and 
what he had to say would be of a prac- 


gain considerable from it, yet he appre- 
ciates the surroundings of home. 

The general indications of his char- 
acter are balance of organization and 
harmony between body and mind, 
which will probably be manifested in 
uniformity of character and conduct. 

He is self-possessed, cool, and capa- 
ble of sustaining himself in any posi- 
tion in which he may be placed. He 
is not so aggressive as the Emperor of 
Germany, and will favor progress and 
encourage peace, probably with more 
force than to conquer worlds. F. 
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PHRENOTYPES AND SIDE-VIEWS—No. 12. 
By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


CONVENTIONAL PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Differences of facial expression are 
easy to perceive; anyone with average 
vision needs not to be directed to note 
the variations of contour in the geog- 
raphy of persons met on the street. It 
is not strange, therefore, that so much 
interest is taken in physiognomical ob- 
servation, and so ready approval ten- 
dered to quasi-scientific readings of this 
or that type of feature and physical ex- 
pression. People are much met with 
who are ready to deny the propositions 
of the phrenologists with regard to the 
value of cranial form, while they will 
accept on the instant views anent the 
shape of a nose, or the twist of an eye- 
brow, that have scarcely a rational leg 
to stand upon. There are going the 
rounds constantly speculations regard- 
ing the significance of certain featural 
expressions that cannot offer a single 
scientific principle in their favor. Who 
has not read and heard a hundred times 
unkind assertions with respect to cross- 
eyed people? Is it not common enough 
for them to be charged with a habit of 
dishonest representations? Yet why at- 
tribute to an unfortunate defect of the 
eye-muscles an odious, immoral qual- 
ity? Simply because a man is compelled 
by a congenital shortening of the right 
or left muscle of one or both eyes to 
take an oblique view of things, he is 
charged with conduct of an oblique 
character. “ Look out for that cross- 
eyed fellow” was the unkind advice 
once given us by a friend who learned 
that we were having a business nego- 
tiation with a man who carried on one 
side of his face a marked strabismic 
squint. We paid no attention to the 
advice, however well-intended, and 
found ourself as well served by the man 
as we could have expected to be by any- 
one. How rational to condemn a large 
class in our community on the score of 
a deformity! and how cruel! We can 
almost excuse a person for doing wrong 


because he finds himself the object of 
suspicion and distrust on account of a 
physical defect that came with his birth. 
How many poor fellows are driven to 
ways of vice and crime by society that 
finds occasion to treat them inhumanly 
because nature failed to endow them 
with a symmetrical constitution in 
some feature or organ. 

But, speaking of cross-eyes, they are 
often amenable to surgical treatment, 
which quite corrects the trouble—what 
then becomes of the moral defect as- 
sumed to be associated with the optical? 
Can one’s character be as readily modi- 
fied? The cutting of a muscle may 
straighten a crooked eye; will a crooked 
character adjust itself coincidently with 
the direction of vision? We ask the 
criminologist to explain the muddle 
that is suggested by the above. Nowa- 
days plastic surgery can accomplish re- 
markable things in the improvement of 
featural defects. Noses may be straight- 
ened, lenghtened, shortened, bulbous 
lips may be thinned, wing-like ears may 
be reduced to reasonable size and grace- 
ful form. Does the surgical treatment 
in such cases exert a disciplinary effect 
upon the moral habits and expression of 
the person who submits to the doctor’s 
knife the offensive member of his face 
or head? If that be the case, what a 
field for practical philanthropy the doc- 
tor has in the community, not only for 
the moral amelioration of convicted ras- 
cals, but for the betterment of the 
young and old whose delinquencies have 
not reached that degree of gravity that 
demands the intereference of the police! 

Yes, differences in facial expression 
are obvious. Take a certain face in 
front or in profile, and it has its dis- 
tinctive lines as compared with any 
other face. We are able to detect spe- 
cialties of type—the class, education, 
habit, and even vocation of the individ- 
ual. The impression of heredity has its 
place in the cast of form, and over it 
lies the veil of culture and habit, but 
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by no means covering from view the 
derivatives of race and family. Con- 
sider a series of profiles such as those 
in the illustrations. Nothing exagger- 
ated there; they may have been drawn 
from a group of people in a concert 
hall. How different, how emphatic 
each is as a specimen of physiognomy 
to the casual observer. 

Ah, these differences mean some- 
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these two will be credited doubtless 
with certain elements of education, 
courtesy, and social position that give 
him respect. A professional man, very 
likely. A clean, nicely made up fel- 
low! 

Then, of course, the parties in the 
lower row may receive their share of 
consideration. He on the left has un- 
mistakable indications of venerable 
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thing, says he, and there may be an at- 
tempt to guess the nature of the several 
individualities represented. The unin- 
structed, unskilled observer will note 
the peculiarities of nose and mouth and 
chin, the attitude of the head, the 
showing of quality and culture, and on 
these build his conjectures of trait and 
faculty, and he may be somewhat 
shrewd in judgment. Of course, the 
gentleman in the upper left-hand cor- 


ner looks like a rather solid, practical’ 


man of affairs, while the fellow at the 
right-hand corner is evidently of very 
coarse texture; just such a party as you 
see lounging on the docks, or near the 
entrance of a dram-shop. His nose in- 
dicates that plethora that comes from 
too much familiarity with the beer- 
mug, and his air of insolent self-asser- 
tion bespeaks the man who believes 
that citizen equality can be maintained 
by muscle. The gentleman between 


age. Nose, eyes, beard, etc., express it, 
and we may accord him the conven- 
tional peculiarities of the old man. But 
the next man has a foreign look—a 
Frenchman or an Italian, doubtless. 
Nose, chin, mustache, and chin-brush 
certainly proclaim him of “ Continen- 
tal ” origin, as they say in England of 
people who come from over the Chan- 
nel. The expression is sut generis. We 
see it in our own cities. The gentle- 
men who figure in our large or- 
chestras, singers, operatic impresarios, 
those who give exhibitions of par- 
ticular lines of art, who teach the lan- 
guages of Southern Europe, dancing, 
ete. There’s a piquancy in the flavor, 
so to speak, of the man’s attitude. He 
is bright and clever in certain lines, 
knows the world, and can approach 
you in a fashion that is attractive. If 
he assumes the character of the noble- 
man who has lost fortune, or been com- 
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pelled by political changes to fly his 
country, you feel inclined to believe 
him. There is such an air of distinc- 
tion about his carriage that the laugh of 
derision that would indicate your opin- 
ion of any other man’s assumption of 
special notice or privilege is suppressed 
in his regard, and you give him full 
benefit of any doubt that may arise 
concerning the improbability of his be- 
ing really what he appears to be. 
The last man you would be likely to 
put in the great body of business men 
occupying subordinate places. You do 
not see in the face or manner evidences 
of the force, spirit, control that ani- 
mate men who manage and direct their 
affairs. There is not strength enough 
in the nose; the mouth is weak; the 
head does not rise to a sufficient emi- 
nence at the crown, and the general ex- 
pression has a cautious, uncertain, sus- 
picious cast. It is the manner and form 
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that men carry who have not “suc- 
ceeded ” in life. They have failed to 
build their Spanish castles, and at mid- 
dle life pursue a dull routine of service 
and duty in the employment of other 
men, whom, perhaps, they regard as in- 
ferior in general talent to themselves. 
Of good intellectual qualities, as a rule, 
they have failed to get up near the top 
because of want of resolution and cour- 
age to act independently. 

In this off-hand style the average ob- 
server may remark on certain types of 
people frequently met with, and be 
decidedly close in his characterizations, 
yet be lacking in ability to propound 
a single scientific principle as the basis 
of his predications. Some general no- 
tions of a more or less conventional na- 
ture are entertained by such observers, 
and their readings of physiognomical 
— are in every case referred to 
them. 


—_——e—___ 


SCIENCE 
SPIDERS AND THEIR WAYS. 


We find as marked differences in habits, 
tastes and characters among spiders as 
among human beings. Some kinds pre- 
fer always living in houses or cellars, not 
seeming to care for any fresh air or out-of- 
door exercise. Mr. Jesse tells of two spiders 
that lived for thirteen years in opposite cor- 
ners of a drawer which was used for soap 
and candles. Others delight in making 
burrows in the earth, in dwelling under 
stones or behind the loose bark on trees, 
and others live under water. Many never 
leave their webs, but patiently wait, hoping 
some insect will become entangled in the 
snares they have set. Others dash about 
and seize upon every luckless insect that 
crosses their path. The most adventurous 
of all are those that sail out into the world 
on one of their own little threads. Darwin 
tells of encountering thousands of them 
many leagues from land when he was taking 
his famous voyage in the ‘‘ Beagle.” He 
says: “The little aeronaut, as soon as it 
arrived on board, was very active, running 
about, sometimes letting itself fall, then re- 
ascending the same thread. It could run 
with facility on the surface of the water.” 

In the bright autumn weather, if we ob- 
serve closely, we may sometimes see some 
of our own small spiders ascend to the tops 
of trees, fences and other high objects, rise 
on their toes, turn the spinners upward, 
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throw out a quantity of silk, and sail away. 
They can be seen plentifully any fine day in 
October or November, before the cold 
weather, on Boston Common. They grasp 
the silken thread with their feet and seem 
to be enjoying themselves as much as the 
birds and butterflies.—Margaret W. Leigh- 
ton, in Appleton’s “Popular Science 
Monthly” for January. 





MORALITY AND THE BRAIN. 


The Cornell Brain Association, which. as 
we gather, devotes itself to the study of the 
effects of education and superior morality 
on the human brain, appears to be anxious 
to secure a further supply of material for its 
interesting researches. An appeal was re- 
cently issued on its behalf to educated and 
moral persons to bequeath their brains to 
be anatomized by the association. In re- 
sponse to this appeal, eight brains have 
already been promised by their present 
owners, to be handed over when the hospes 
comesque corporis has left the house of life 
untenanted. It would be interesting to 
know, the ‘‘ British Medical Journal” points 
out, how the standard of education and 
morality is fixed, and whether it is left to 
everyone who may have a fancy for this 
curious form of scientific canonization to 
determine that his brain is a fit and proper 
subject for the attention of the society. 
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MISS MARGARET PICKERING PASCAL, A TWENTIETH CENTURY WOMAN. 








The evolution of ideas in the educa- 
tional world has been so rapid during 
the last twenty years that the old style 
of teaching children is not adapted to 
modern civilization, and when we come 
in touch with a woman who is fully 


Pascal came to this country in her fifth 
year, she is practically an American in 
spirit and interest, though her travels 
abroad have enriched her experience, 
broadened her sympathies, and added 
a charm to her character. 





MISS PASCAL. 


aware of this fact, we realize that we 
are in the presence of one who, al- 
though not a mother herself, yet has 
tenderly befriended hundreds of our 
city children. 

Miss Pascal, although an enthusiastic 
citizen of New York City, is yet an Eng- 
lish lady by birth. Her friends have of- 
ten expressed surprise at this fact, be- 
cause of her great enthusiasm in the 
work of instilling true patriotism 
among her children. However, as Miss 


PARENTS. 


Miss Pascal’s father was of French 
origin. He died when she was but 
three years old. 

Her mother was of Puritan stock. 
She was one of the salt of the earth, 
and possessed in a little body one of the 


* The other sketches of the series being, the late Miss 
Buss, of the North London Collegiate School for girls 
(Lond.), Miss Maynard, of Westfield College (Lond.), 
Miss Blackmore, of the Roan School for Girls (Lond.), 
Miss Conolly of the Aske School for Girls (Lond.). All 
of which have appeared in ihe Phrenological Magazine. 
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largest and most sympathetic hearts 
that was ever found. After her hus- 
band’s death she bravely and confident- 
ly undertook to bring her little family 
to this country to educate them, follow- 
ing the advice of her brother, Mr. 
Thomas Pickering, who was at that time 
a resident of this city. 

She was known for her pluck, force, 
energy, perseverance, truthfulness, and 
honesty of purpose. 

She loved that which was true and 
noble, and was devoted to her family. 


CHARACTERISTICS, 


The bent of Miss Pascal’s mind is de- 
cidedly progressive. She has more than 
her share of executiveness, which she 
inherited both from father and mother. 
Her moral and intellectual faculties 
take the lead, and hence her pluck and 
indomitable perseverance have an in- 
tellectual tendency rather than a selfish 
or personal one. She is singularly self- 
forgetful in all her efforts, and has 
made her school her idol. 

Her moral faculties indicate excep- 
tional clearness of insight into moral 
principles and truths. She is a woman 
of her word, and cannot deviate in any 
particular from the beaten track of 
duty. She is like the light that comes 
from the east when the sky is blue and 
the sun is just bursting above the hori- 
zon. She has no hesitancy about what 
she does. When she has once deter- 
mined on a certain line of work, diffi- 
culties are battled with and overcome 
through her active and forceful facul- 
ties in the basilar part of her brain; 
thus she is not effeminate, but she is 
reliable and steady in every line of work 
that she undertakes. 

Combativeness, joined to Destruc- 
tiveness and Conscientiousness, makes 
her courageous, enterprising, and ag- 
gressive, and not afraid of undertaking 
new lines of work. Hence the idea of 
instituting patriotic work among the 
schools was first promulgated by her- 
self, although soon afterward Col. 
George T. Balch visited her school, and 
he found the ground ready for the seed 
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which he so much wished to plant—- 
namely, to arouse true patriotism 
among the masses. 

Miss Pascal’s sympathies are intense- 
ly active, hence she is one among a 
thousand for her self-sacrificing efforts 
in showing devotion to the young. She 
is capable of using all her sympathy, 
time, and energy in the work in which 
she is placed, for it is “ humanistic,” 
and anything that touches life is of in- 
terest to her. 

She has breadth of head, which en- 
ables her to show ingenuity to originate 
new ideas and designs. She is not a 
mere copyist, but she is capable of ven- 
turing on original plans and schemes 
of work. Few are able to do more with 
as little material as she, for she is an 
economist, and she knows how to util- 
ize mental capabilities, as well as money 
and influence. She is. just the right 
kind of a person to set other people to 
work, for she is so enthusiastic herself 
that she inspires others with the same 
wish and desire to be useful and ener- 
getic. 

Intellectually, she is fond of organ- 
izing, and could general an army better 
than go in the rank and file. This is 
owing to her large Causality, keen In- 
tuition, strong Independence, and re- 
markable executive ability. 


EARLY ‘PROGRESS. 


At an early age Miss Pascal showed 
a desire to teach. In fact, she wearied 
her brother companion by her con- 
stant importunities for him to “ play 
school”; she, of course, being the 
teacher, while he remained the pupil. 
She used to delight in looking up with 
him obscure places on the map and 
working out difficult problems, which 
helped her to make marvellous advance 
in her studies. It was in 1864 that she 
first visited Professor Sizer for a phren- 
ological examination, and he told her 
that she ought to teach school, as she 
had such excellent ability, and he rec- 
ognized that she might in that way 
daguerrotype certain ideas that were 
forming in her mind. 
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About that time a lady friend intro- 
duced Miss Pascal to Mr. Eli Trott, who 
was connected with the Children’s Aid 
Society, and when he knew of her abil- 
ities, desired her to accept a position in 
that society. She consented to do so, 
and she commenced her work as teach- 
er in one of its schools on Canal Street, 
in October, 1864; about two years later 
she was given the control of the Pari 
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vegetables, and fruits which they ob- 
tained from the markets. 

When Miss Pascal commenced work 
in that locality her school numbered 
thirty-five scholars, but she realized 
that it was a grand field for work, and 
she, accompanied by the Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Mr. John W. Skinner, 
made a thorough canvass of the district, 
with the satisfactory result of gather- 





PARK SCHOOL. 


School, occupying rooms in an old 
building at the corner of Seventieth 
Street and Broadway, where now stands 
the beautiful “ Nevada.” 


PARK SCHOOL. 


The immediate neighborhood was at 
that time known by the name of “ Shan- 
ty Town,” as many of the residents were 
“ squatters,” who had built their shanty 
homes there and earned a livelihood 
from gardens which they cultivated 
around them, or were venders of fish, 


ing, inside of three months, 172 chil- 
dren who had never attended school. 
These crowded the rooms then occupied 
so much that they removed to the frame 
building hastily erected for their use in 
Sixty-eighth Street, just west of Broad- 
way, in January, 1868. 

At that time, and for some yéars af- 
ter, there was no public school be- 
tween Fifty-first Street and Eighty-first 
Street, so that the parents of many chil- 
dren of the better class were glad to 
avail themselves of the privilege of 
also sending their children to her. 
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Miss Pascal quickly discovered that 
there was an advantage to be derived 
from the mixing of these two elements, 
and she carefully turned it to account, 
with the result that the poor children 
learned self-respect by trying to appear 
as tidy as the better class, if they could 
not dress as well, and the latter showed 
a generous spirit to the less fortunate. 

There were many boys and young 
men in the neighborhood who had no 
other evening recreation save what they 
found in the corner saloons. To save 
them from such temptation, Miss Pas- 
cal originated evening classes. The first 


meeting proved most exciting, for the 


boys had evidently made up their 
minds to have some “fun,” but Miss 
Pascal proved herself equal to the 
emergency. She called out a rough boy 
who was evidently the ringleader of the 
mischief, and told him she wanted him 
to help her that evening to get the 
classes formed. The effect was magi- 
cal. Instead of causing further trouble, 
he held them all in check. At the least 
attempt at disturbance he was heard to 
say, in a loud whisper, “ Say, can’t you 
fellers keep still?” They soon got to 
work, and became so interested that 
they became regular attendants of the 
classes. 

Many of them were so eager to learn 
and made such progress that some of 
the patrons of the school took great 
pleasure in visiting it frequently, and 
bringing their children to see these 
rough boys at their lessons. 

Numerous are the touching incidents 
that have since come to light in regard 
to the success of the work that this 
gifted teacher extended to her uncouth 
yet appreciative scholars. One will suf- 
fice to illustrate my meaning. 

Mr. Skinner was accosted in a train 
one day by a nice-appearing young 
man, who said: “ Perhaps you do not 
remember me, but I have often seen 
you at Park School, and I want to tell 
you that I shall never forget how much 
I owe to Park School and Miss Pascal. 
I am now married and have a family, 
and my home is New Haven, but I al- 
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ways try to see my old teacher when I 
visit the city.” 

Such influence over these boys could 
not but help to make them better citi- 
zens, and this was really the beginning 
of Miss Pascal’s great patriotic work, 
which she pushed forward with great 
earnestness in 1888, after a winter’s 
visit in England, made to secure a 
much needed rest, and during which 
time she realized more than ever what 
it means to be an American citizen. 

She commenced the teaching of pa- 
triotic songs, recitations, and flag drills, 
to the smaller children. They became 
most enthusiastic, and when, a few 


months after, the late Colonel George T. 


Balch visited them, and asked Miss 
Pascal to help him to introduce patri- 
otic instruction in the schools, she told 
him, “ You have come to the right 
place; I shall be very glad to work with 
you,” and during the remainder of his 
life they worked together for the glor- 
ious cause of patriotism. 

During the eighties, the march of 
improvement had steadily gone on, in 
the upper west side of the city, so that 
the “ shanties ” had to give way to the 
stately homes then erected, and public 
schools were built for the accommoda- 
tion of the increased population, so that 
Park School was no longer a necessity. 

In the spring of 791 it was given up, 
and Miss Pascal was asked to organize 
a school in the beautiful building at 
350 East Eighty-eighth Street, which 
the Misses Rhinelander presented at 
that time to the Children’s Aid Society. 

It was with feelings of deep regret 
that she left the old school-home, 
“ whose shabby walls,” she said, “ were 
frescoed with many happy memories.” 
However, as the modern and commodi- 
ous building offered to her the oppor- 
tunities of introducing manual train- 
ing in the curriculum, of which she 
was a great advocate, she felt that she 
could do good work in this new field, 
and took hold with a determination to 
extend this privilege to as many young 
people as she could. She thereby gave 
them an opportunity to learn the trade 
for which they were best fitted, and 
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thus helped them to help themselves, testing her young charges, thus saving 
which she considered the best of all considerable time in diagnosing char- 
charities. One way in which phrenol- acter. She has been very successful in 

















RHINELANDER INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 
Erected in 1890 by the Misses Rhinelander. 


ogy is of great service in such a “model this, and has fitted some to become 
school,” as it is called, is the practical dressmakers, others as cooks and house- 
use Miss Pascal is able to put it to in keepers, while some girls have taken up 
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art studies, and many of the boys de- 
velop great aptitude in carpentry work. 

A few evenings ago I had the oppor- 
tunity of examining the work done by 
the boys in the carpenter shop, and the 
work of the girls in the desiguing- 
room, and certainly no result could 
have been more satisfactory or bene- 
ficial. The annual exhibit of work ac- 
complished by these classes proves this, 
and the fact has been recognized by peo- 
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They also have a weekly class in 
physical culture, in which they have 
made great progress and have done ex- 
cellent work. 


PATRIOTIC WORK. 


Patriotic work, which was com- 
menced in Park School, has been car- 
ried on with great enthusiasm in the 
present surroundings, and has been 
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BOYS’ MILITARY COMPANY, 


ple of distinction who have visited the 
school at those times. She hopes that 
she may before long interest someone 
in her plans to that extent that they 
may provide scholarships for those of 
her pupils who show great ability and 
desire that benefit. 


MILITARY DRILL FOR BOYS. 


Four years ago a military class of 
boys was instituted under charge of 
General Kenyon, of the Boys’ Brigade. 
This has proved of benefit to the boys, 
both in discipline and physical culture, 
and the influence of their manners and 
deportment has even extended to the 
girls. 

THE GIRLS CLUB. 


Every week the girls have their club 
meeting, when they improve their time 
with the study both in literature and 
music. 


beneficial in many directions, as its rays 
of light have permeated far and near. 
Many have visited the school to inquire 
into the methods of instruction, as 
they have heard of its great success. 

The results of the patriotic work have 
been endorsed by Mayor Strong, ex- 
Mayor Hewitt, Theodore Roosevelt, the 
late Howard Potter, the president and 
some of the members of the Board of 
Education, and many others, who have 
become enthusiastic over it; among 
these is Captain Wallace Foster, of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., who is extending the 
good work begun by Colonel Balch and 
Miss Pascal. He has said “ that it was 
the inspiration he received while wit- 
nessing the patriotic work at the Rhine- 
lander School which caused him to urge 
the raising of a flag on every school- 
house in Indiana,” in which effort he 
has been successful. 

One of the means of instructing chil- 
dren in patriotic work at the Rhine- 
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lander School is in making flags and 
giving the same to patriotic societies 
and people of prominence with whom 
they have been brought in touch. Dur- 
ing March four of these silk flags were 
made by the girls and mounted upon 
staffs by the boys, made from a genuine 
“Tincoln rail,” obtained for them by 
their friend, the Rev. John Lewis 
Clark. The workmanship of the girls 
was very exquisite, the stars being of 
solid embroidery, and the stitches 
which held the stripes together were so 
fine that Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
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Chapter of the Patriotic League, and a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Patria Club. As a proof that the 
work of patriotism is not a mere farce, 
the little children are taught to salute 
the flag every morning, in the words 
suggested by Colonel Balch, namely: 

“We give our heads and our hearts 
to God and our country! One country, 
one language, one flag! ” 

The girls of each year’s graduation 
class make a handsome silk flag, which 
is used for the salutation during the 
following year, and in each November 








SECOND GRADE CLASS. 


once exclaimed of one of them: “ Why, 
the stitches are so fine, we cannot see 
them.” One of these flags was pre- 
sented to President McKinley, one to 
ex-President Cleveland, one to Mayor 
Strong, and one to ex-Mayor Hewitt. 
The two latter were presented on the 
occasion of an exhibition of patriotic 
work before the Alpha Chapter of the 
Patriotic League, when Mayor Strong, 
in his address, remarked most enthusi- 
astically that he had never seen patriot- 
ism so practically worked out by chil- 
dren as it was being done in the Rhine- 
lander School, the principal of which 
is a member of the Board of Managers 
of the Alpha Chapter. Miss Pascal is 
also president of the Colonel Balch 


they vote—by ballot—to decide wheth- 
er they shall salute the flag during the 
next year, or not. This, and the elect- 
ing of officers every three months for 
their Band of Mercy, is helpful in the 
study of municipal government. 

She has been greatly encouraged in 
her patriotic work by the Lafayette 
Post, Patria Club, Daughters of the 
Revolution, and many personal influen- 
tial friends, who have presented the 
school with objects of historic interest, 
such as busts and pictures of notable 
people, flags, one of the famous liberty 
bells made from the overflow metal of 
the new liberty bell, etc., which were so 
greatly appreciated by the scholars that 
some of them in turn began to feel 
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anxious to do something similar for 
their school home. 

Two boys, the sons of a poor widow, 
upon the occasion of their graduation 
last year, presented the school with a 
plaster bust of Benjamin Franklin, 
while the scholars of the evening 


classes presented the school with an en- | 


graving of Washington’s inaugural ad- 
dress. One excellent work, started sev- 
eral years ago by Miss Pascal, was the 
decoration of the school-room walls 
with suitable pictures—some of cele- 
brated people—flags, etc. This idea 
has since been introduced, fortunately, 
into many of our grammar schools. 


THE PAST TWELVE MONTHS. 


Miss Pascal’s work, however, is not 


limited to her school, for she is at pres- © 


ent organizing classes in civic instruc- 
tion for the Patria Club, Lafayette 
Post, and other patriotic societies. 

President Hubbell, of the Board of 
Education, and other men of promi- 
nence have expressed ‘their willingness 
to assist in spreading this grand work 
as much as possible. 

A few weeks ago Miss Pascal and a 
delegation of the scholars accepted the 
privilege tendered them by Mayor 
Strong of visiting him at his office in 
the City Hall. They also called upon 
Colonel Waring, of the Street Cleaning 
Department, and afterward visited the 
Post Office. The object of these visits 
was to aid these children and their 
classmates in a further study of civics. 


MORAL TRAINING. 


Miss Pascal’s idea in regard to school- 
life and moral influence is a subtle one. 
She has the human side of her work as 
much at heart as the intellectual side, 
and hence her idea of keeping the 
school-room scrupulously clean and of 
teaching the children to feel that they 
must appear as the teachers do—always 
neat and tidy—is a work in the right 
direction. 

If the children are taught such hab- 
its at school, they are sure to reproduce 
them at home. The boys are encour- 
aged to “shine” their boots, and feel 
more self-respect from doing sc. 
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Street cleaning is also encouraged by 
the advice never to throw anything on 
the side pavements that would need to 
be removed. Thus the moral atmo- 
sphere of the children and the moral ef- 
fect in the development of their char- 
acters is daily thought of. 

Then, again, there is an eager emu- 
lation in doing something for others, 
and the children become little philan- 
thropists through their “ Band of Mer- 
cy,” their latest honorary members of 
the same being Mayor Strong and ex- 
Mayor Hewitt, who are kindly inter- 
ested in their work. One interesting 
fact of it, among the five-year-old ba- 
bies, is the filling of scrap-books, which 
the little tots themselves take to the 
children’s hospitals and present them 
to the invalids, while the older scholars 
collect cancelled stamps for a “ shut- 
in.” As a result of a report of the 
work done by this “ Band of Mercy,” 
which appeared recently in “ The Daily 
Sun,” a lady was so touched by their 
efforts that she has promised to send 
the little ones stamps every week. 

The motto chosen for the school by 
Miss Pascal is, “ Labor Omnia Vincit,” 
and this becomes the sentiment of the 
whole school. It is also the wish of the 
principal to instil into the minds of the 
children the importance of working 
through the stimulus of their work, for 
the benefit to be derived therefrom, 
rather than for prizes, which she does 
not favor. 

Where the heart is, there will the 
work succeed. Therefore, it is unnec- 
essary to explain the reason why Miss 
Pascal’s work has always succeeded. 
She has had many tempting offers 
where the surroundings would have 
been more congenial to her tastes, to 
superintend other schools, but she has 
always refused such, when made, feel- 
ing that she was called to the special 
work in which she has now been en- 
gaged for so many years. And it is 
this beautiful, unselfish, and devoted 
spirit that has animated all her efforts 
and that has made her beloved by both 
scholars and teachers under her. 

JESSIE ALLEN FOWLER. 
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BURNS AND SCOTT COMPARED. 
PAPER RECENTLY READ BEFORE THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


By Louvre F. Piercy. 


(Continued from page 219.) 


Walter Scott was born in Edinburgh 
in the year 1771. His father was a 
writer to the “Signet,” his mother a 
daughter of Dr. Rutherford, professor 
of medicine in the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. 

Before he reached his second year his 
right leg became paralyzed, and, as 
country air was deemed essential for his 
well-being, he was sent from Edinburgh 
under the care of a nurse to his paternal 
grandfather's house, Sandy Knowe, 
where most of his youth was spent. 

His earliest recollections date from 
this place, and it was here that he first 
heard the Border stories and imbibed 
his love for the old Scottish ballads 
which afterward played so large a part 
in his poems and stories. He studied 
first at the High School and afterward 
at the Edinburgh University. 

After spending some years in his 
father’s office he decided to become a 
barrister, and the traces of the training 
he received are to be found in many of 
his works. 

That he never cared for the law is 
shown clearly enough by his own state- 
ment. He says: “ My profession and I, 
therefore, came to stand nearly upon 
the same footing which honest Slen- 
der consoled himself with having estab- 
lished with Mistress Anne Page. There 
was no great love between us at the be- 
ginning, and it has pleased Heaven to 
decrease it on further acquaintance.” 

His first poem—“ The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel ”—was published in 1805, 
and from that time forward one poem 
followed another in rapid succession, 
until in 1814, finding that his popular- 
ity as a poet began to wane, he struck 
out in a new direction by writing his 
first novel, “ Waverley,” which was as 
popular as his poems had formerly been, 
though at that time its authorship was 
not suspected. Then followed a list of 


tales and romances too numerous to 
mention. Their history, and the vast 
sums of money obtained for them, are 
well known to most people. 

Then came the failure of his publish- 
ers, and his noble attempts to retrieve 
the ruin in which it involved him, and 
to pay off the creditors, an attempt 
which was so successful that he paid 
off £50,000 before he died, and the rest 
was realized by the sale of the copy- 


_ rights of his works after his death. He 


loved work for its own sake as well as 
for the emoluments it brought. 

When urged to do less, he said: “I 
foresee distinctly that if I were to be 
idle I should go mad. In comparison to 
this, death is no risk to shrink from.” 

After the publication of “Count 
Robert of Paris ” (which proved to be a 
failure, as his friends had anticipated) 
he wrote in his diary: “I often wish I 
could lie down and sleep without wak- 
ing,” concluding thus: “But I will 
fight it out if I can.” 

What indomitable energy and cour- 
age! 

He died on September 21, 1832, in 
the sixty-second year of his age, made 
old before his time by over-anxiety and 
severe mental labor. 

Had he been content to win fame and 
honor as a writer instead of desiring to 
become a landed proprietor as well, it 
might have been better for him in every 
respect. 

With regard to his phrenological de- 
velopment, he certainly had an extraor- 
dinary head, and one which has given 
rise to much controversy. It was re- 
markably high in Veneration, and as 
one phrenologist has pointed out, the 
apex of his head was also the apex of 
the whole character, the pivot on which 
everything else turned. That being so, 
this organ would have a marked influ- 


_ence on all that he wrote, as was indeed 
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the case. How he revels in old customs, 
old ballads, old legends, old ruins, folk- 
lore—anything, in fact, that bears upon 
the past. The same authority tells us 
that his Human Nature was also large, 
giving him that intuition by means of 
which he has been able to paint so many 
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run away with his judgment. He was 
the prince of story-tellers. What are 


his poems, but stories in verse? 
Nevertheless, in reading his work, 
one is struck by the fact that there are 
very few passages one would care to 
quote. One may read whole pages of 





SIR WALTER Scott. 


lifelike representations of men and 
things as they were in days gone by, and 
which gives such a charm to his charac- 
ters. 

His was a large brain, though he did 
not require a large hat. What it lacked 
in circumference (the brain, not the 
hat) it made up in height. The whole 
moral region was well represented, or 
his immense Veneration might have 


his poetry without finding a line to 
commit to memory. The deepest needs 
and emotions of the human heart find 
no utterance through the medium of 
his facile pen. How different from 
Burns! His poems, compared with the 
more lengthy effusions of Scott, are 
mere fragments. And yet, how they 
burn into one’s very soul and remain 
fixed in the mind without apparent ef- 
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fort. Scott seems to make up in length 
what he lacks in depth, whilst in 
Burns’s every lien is terse, vigorous, 
soulful. 

By no stretch of imagination can we 
ever dream of Sir Walter Scott passing 
his wife and children, as Burns did, 
when under the influence of the divine 
affiatus. Nor can we picture him com- 
posing such an ode as “ Scots wha hae 
wi’ Wallace bled,” when riding over a 
barren moor in a hurricane, though it is 
a matter of history that “ Bruce’s Ad- 
dress at Bannockburn” grew in just 
such a storm. 

No, if Scott collected his materials 
during the Riddlesdale raids and else- 
where, he must commit them to paper 
in his study, surrounded by all the im- 
pediments of the author’s calling. 

The points of comparison seem to 
grow and multiply as we think of them. 

Burns, born in a humble and obscure 
sphere of life, in which he continued to 
the day of his death, toiling hard for his 
daily bread, with no time or money to 
bestow on learning, and with few books 


to help out the rudimentary education 
he did receive. 

Scott, from his birth, surrounded by 
comfort and luxury, receiving all the 
help that school and college could give 
him, besides enjoying the advantages of 
travel and cultured society. 

The one a man of strong passions, 
joined to an enthusiastic and impulsive 
nature which led him into excesses of 
various kinds; open-handed, generous 
to a fault. The other, calm, collected, 
persevering, with a keen eye to the main 
chance. The one (though greatly be- 
loved by those who knew ~him) was 
never fully appreciated until after his 
death; the other gained name, fame, ap- 
plause and money on his first appear- 
ance as a poet. 

The one full of love for mankind and 
hope for the future of the race; the 
other profoundly revering the past, 
and with a perfect passion for all that 
bore the stamp of antiquity. But why 
pursue these comparisons further? 

Let us study them for ourselves, and 
learn how to imitate their virtues and 
shun their weaknesses. 


———————— 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY AND AMBULANCE. 


By an Orv Ampunancer (ENGLAND). 


LESSON XI.—METHODS OF HANDLING AND 
CARRYING THE SICK AND INJURED. 


(Continued from page 229.) 


Exercise number two is arranged for 
four bearers (numbered one, two, three, 
four), when there is not sufficient space 
for carrying out exercise number one. 

The principal difference in this ex- 
ercise is that there is not room to place 
the stretcher in a line with the body; 
it is therefore placed alongside, with 
head of stretcher against head of pa- 


tient. Number four takes the com- 
mand, and, after all the preparations 
have been made, as in number one exer- 
cise; at the words “ fall in” number 
one places himself at the patient’s 
shoulder on the opposite side to the 
stretcher, number two near the middle 
of the body, number three near the pa- 
tient’s feet. At the word “ ready ” they 
all fall on the knee nearest the pa- 
tient’s feet, push their hands respec- 
tively underneath his shoulders, but- 
tocks, and legs; at the words “ ready ” 
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and “lift” they raise the patient and 
support him on the knees that are erect, 
whilst number four places the stretcher 
underneath the patient and then clasps 
hands with number two; at the com- 
mand “lower,” the patient is gently 
placed in position with his head on the 
pillow or raised end of the stretcher; 
at the next command, “stand to 
stretcher,’ number one goes to the 
head, number two to the foot, and num- 
bers three and four remain on each side 
to steady and help with the stretcher, 
after having buckled the strap to se- 
cure the patient. The orders, “ ready,” 
“lift,” “ march,” “ halt,” “lower,” “un- 
load stretcher,” are then given and car- 
ried out as in number one drill. 
Number three exercise is used when 
only three bearers are available, and the 
conditions with regard to space are the 
same as in number two. In this exer- 
cise the stretcher is placed alongside 
the patient—head to head, of course; 
all three bearers then place themselves 
on the other side of the patient and 
proceed as in number two, only that 
in laying him on the stretcher they 
have to lean forward, and their work is 
more difficult. Then follow the same 
commands and processes as before. 
Exercise four is for use in mines, and 
narrow cuttings, where two men only 
can be engaged. After “ first aid ” has 
been given, the stretcher is placed in 
line with the body, head to feet, or foot 
of stretcher to head of patient, which- 
ever is most convenient. At the word 
“ready ” from number two, number 
one stands with his feet under the arm- 
pits of the patient, number two with 
left foot at the right side and kneeling 
on his right knee between the patient’s 
knees; he then clasps his hands round 
his legs, whilst number one stoops down 
and locks his fingers under the patient’s 
shoulders. When both are ready num- 
ber one gives the order “lift and move 
forward,” they both lift the body suffi- 
ciently to clear the stretcher, and then 
gradually move forward, number one 
with a foot on either side the stretcher 
and number two by bending over his 
left knee and gradually drawing up his 
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right knee. When the patient is placed, 
the bearers then act in the ordinary 
manner. 

Having found it impossible to pro- 
vide, in time, suitable diagrams to il- 
lustrate splinting and bandaging, and 
as there would not be space in one les- 
son to deal with them along with the 
stretcher drill, splinting and bandaging 
will be treated on in the July JouRNAL 
as Lesson XII., and will be illustrated. 





ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
OR BRICKS AND MORTAR. 
By Caprarn Harrison Evans. 


Our present subject is the substantial 
elements of our constitutions, or the 
foundation work, which gives solidity 
and strength, and the binding elements 
which give beauty and grace. We ought 
not to consider it a dry subject, though 
it is the usual thing to say on taking up 
a bone, “ it is only a dry bone.” But dur- 
ing the entire progress of the earth’s 
existence there has not been formed a 
more beautiful or wonderful object than 
the human frame. Of what are bricks 
composed? of clay, of course. Now what 
corresponds to bricks in our human com- 
position? why the bones. Well, and of 
what are they composed? of a cartilagi- 
nous or gristly substance that is flexible 
and not easily broken. In time the 
bones receive deposits of lime, phos- 
phorus, and other earthy substances 
which gradually harden, and at their ma- 
turity they are composed of certain pro- 
portions of animal and mineral matter. 
The bones or bricks of the chest contain 
twelve pairs of ribs; these are joined to 
the spine. To the breast bone or ster- 
num are attached seven pairs, the next 
three pairs are attached by cartilage, and 
the two lowest, not being attached, are 
called floating ribs. The lower ribs 
therefore easily lend themselves to com- 
pressions which are not felt at first but 
which seriously interfere with full 
breathing, digestion, and circulation. 
The Indians who compress the soft bones 
of their children’s heads into various 
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shapes do actually less harm. The com- 
pression of the waist as it does not 
lengthen the trunk, must lessen the 
capacity of the chest and abdomen, pres- 
sing upon and displacing the important 
organs contained therein. 

The other bones of the body are, eight 
bones of the head, fourteen bones of the 
face, fifty-four bones of the upper ex- 
tremities, fifty-two bones of the lower 
extremities, two collar-bones, two shoul- 
der blades, the twenty-four vertebra, 
the coccyx, and sacrum, etc. 

The bones are long, short, flat, or ir- 
regular, and are surrounded by a mem- 
brane, full of blood vessels, called the 
periosteum. All bones are covered with 
this membrane, and at the joints we find 
a strong ligament. It is the chalk, car- 
bonate of lime and the phosphate of lime 
which make our bones so hard. The 
phosphate in our bones is similar to the 
phosphorous used by manufacturers of 
lucifer matches, in fact match makers 
go to the bones for it. 

There is a difference between bricks 
and bones in one respect; bricks are sol- 
id and bones are not. They would not 
only be too heavy, but they are consti- 
tuted to carry marrow, which is a kind 
of oily fat. Then they also have blood 
flowing through them, which prevents 
them from becoming dry. I generally 
make my pupils learn the muscles that 
move the different bones they use in ex- 
ercising; they also learn the names of 
the bones. When the bones are properly 
oiled with synovia they move along as 
easily as possible. We have over two 
hundred bones or bricks in our wonder- 
ful house. Sometiemes they are all un- 
strung. I have heard people say that 
every bone in their body ached. Do you 
think they knew what they were say- 
ing? Babies’ bones are soft and can 
bear a little tumbling about, but old 
peoples’ bones are brittle and easily 
broken. As the bricks are arranged to 
give the house its shape, so the bones 
give our body its form; instead of in- 
side furniture, such as chairs and ta- 
bles, we have muscles, fat, nerves, 
blood-vessels, etc. 

Of what is mortar composed? Of 
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lime, sand, and water, and these have 
to be well tempered and mixed before 
ready to use. Now, what corresponds 
in our mechanism to mortar? The 
muscles and ligaments that are equally 
necessary to the movement of our 
bones, and these muscles are simply 
bundles of red flesh, composed of a 
series of small fibres growing together 
and becoming more compact toward 
the extremities, by which they are at- 
tached to the bone, and terminate in 
white tendons or cords. The muscles 
are par excellence the organs of motion. 
It is by means of them that the brain 
telegraphs its messages through the 
nerves in order to effect any desired 
movement, by causing a contraction of 
the fibres of which they are composed, 
and thus drawing the parts to which 
they are attached toward each other. 
They present a great variety of forms 
and are of all lengths, from a quarter of 
an inch, as in some of the muscles of 
the larynx, to three feet, as in the sar- 
torius or tailor’s muscle, which is used 
in crossing the legs. The muscles are 
more under our control than any other 
part of the body. ‘We have two kinds 
of muscles, voluntary and involuntary. 
The greater number are of the volun- 
tary character, being under the control 
of the will, and are red in color. The 
involuntary muscles not under our di- 
rect control are those which keep the 
heart in motion and carry on the vital 
processes while we are asleep as well as 
while we are awake. There are special 


-exercises for wry necks, round shoul- 


ders, weak arms, for broadening the 
chest, lateral curvature, weak spines, 
ete. 

Growing girls contract crooked backs 
without knowing it, by sleeping, work- 
ing, reading, and standing in improper 
and unnatural positions. We can de- 
tect a weakness of the spine by observ- 
ing the position of the shoulders, hips, 
and ankles, when sitting or walking, 
and when there is a stooping forward it 
is evident that the time has come when 
some physiological treatment is impera- 
tively necessary. 

(To be Continued.) 
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MACHINERY AND DIVISION OF LABOR IMPROVE AND CHEAPEN PRODUCTS. 


By Netson Sizer. 


On the first day of December, Mr. D. 
Gillies, of Tintenbar, Richmond River, 
New South Wales, addressed to me a 
letter showing that he is a man of ex- 
cellent principles. He is a phrenolo- 
gist and a farmer, and he entertains 
some strong opinions, which he calls re- 
formatory. He especially complains of 
the non-use of all of a man’s faculties. 
He thinks a man should cultivate his 
weak faculties and not use the strong 
one’s chiefly or exclusively, simply be- 
cause he can use them to the best ad- 
vantage, for the sake of profit, larger 
achievement, and better pay. He says: 

“T believe I am singular in my hos- 
tility toward the so-called division of 
labor. If so, please correct me.” 

Our friend especially notes the fact 
that “it requires four men, or, rather, 
four processes by as many workers, to 
make the nipple of a Colt’s revolver.” 

Reply: If men and women could 
have only the things which they them- 
selves could fabricate, from start to fin- 
ish, they would have but few things, 
and these would be clumsy and fough. 
They would have the limitations of bar- 
barous or savage life. 

I was born in 1812, and brought up 
in the State of Massachusetts, and I re- 
member to-day of being old enough to 
climb up to the top of my mother’s 
loom when she was weaving cotton- 
cloth, by throwing the shuttle with one 
hand through the web, and catching it 
with the other. There was a little cot- 
ton-spinning mill in our town, just 
erected; it did not make cloth, and my 
mother rode on horseback with a side- 
saddle and obtained a bundle of the 
yarn, which was hung to the horn of 
the saddle as she came home with it. 
Then she put the skeins of yarn on the 
“ swift,” as it was called, and wound the 
yarn from the skein on spools, and then 
went through the process of “ warp- 
ing ” the yarn, so as to prepare a web of 
it for the loom; and this work was all 


done by hand. I do not know whether 
she could weave four yards a day, but 
the cloth that she wove would not be 
considered to-day fit to line a horse- 
blanket. It was a kind of rough cheese- 
cloth, only thicker, and it was worth 
seventy-five cents per yard. Previously 
flax was raised by the people and made 
into cloth by hand spinning and weavy- 
ing. The invention of the cotton-gin 
had begun to foster and improve cotton 
manufacture, and women bought the 
yarn and wove it by hand. 

As late as 1823, when I was eleven 
years old, a man six feet high, who 
taught our winter school of a hundred 
pupils (and he was one of the best men 
in town), worked six summer months 
for our next-door neighbor, a farmer, 
from fourteen to sixteen hours a day, 
and received ten dollars a month and 
his board, and that was the best wages 
paid to a farm laborer in that town that 
year. At the same time, a young man 
eighteen years old, weighing a hundred 
and fifty pounds, worked on the same 
farm and received but five dollars a 
month, but if we were to go into the 
same place now we would find a man, 
doing with modern appliances, and he 
would do double the work, with a 
tenth part of the drudgery that the 
other one laboriously contributed, and 
he would receive forty dollars a month, 
with which he could buy two or three 
times as much for a dollar as the man 
could have bought in 1823. 

In 1820, small woollen factories be- 
gan to be erected in Massachusetts, but 
they used hand-looms, and spun their 
yarn on a spinning-jenny, operated by 
hand, which was considered a marvel. 
All the farmers in New England raised 
a few sheep, and some of the wool was 
carded with a pair of hand-cards by the 
women, or sent to a carding machine 
and then spun at home on a wheel 
turned by hand, a single thread at a 
time; and that was made into cloth in 
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a loom such as my mother wove cotton 
cloth in. A man, called a clothier, 
would full the woolen cloth, and color 
and dress it, and this home-made prod- 
uct clothed the men and boys. 

In those times girls employed on a 
dairy farm would work fourteen hours 
a day and get seventy-five cents per 
week. Home-made flannel, enough to 
make a petticoat, rough and rugged as 
it was, cost so much that a girl was 
obliged to labor three or four weeks be- 
fore she had earned money enough to 
pay for the cloth. Very full skirts had 
not yet come. The linen foot-wheel and 
the great wheel for spinning flax-tow 
and wool were found in many thrifty 
households. A girl, eighteen or twenty 
years old, was proud and praised for be- 
ing able to spin flax and weave and 
bleach the linen to mal-e products for 
her marriage outfit for housekeeping. 
Linen sheets for summer and wool-flan- 
nel sheets and blankets for winter were 
made by her own hands and laid up in 
readiness for her new home life. 

As late as 1830, women and school- 
girls wore, in Massachusetts, homespun 
flannel dresses for winter, colored in the 
cloth by the clothier, red, green, or 
blue, and so pressed under heated iron 
plates as to crease the cloth, which 
would show, when made up, creases 
similar to those now carefully made and 
maintained on men’s trowsers. 

Since I was born the carpenter’s 
nails, such as were used in house-build- 
ing, were made one at a time, on an an- 
vil, by a blacksmith. The cut-nail of 
to-day is about seventy-five years old. 

All the clothes worn were made by a 
hand-needle. I was more than thirty- 
five years old before there was a sewing- 
machine used. There might have been 
six clocks—time-keepers in our town, 
but I remember the time when there 
were not six carpets in the place, and 
I have a scar on the little finger of my 
left hand which I made with the sickle, 
reaping oats in 1825. They had also, 
for harvesting, what was called the 
grain-cradle, a method of mowing down 
the grain, with a scythe having prongs 
like stiff fingers, forming a kind of 
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“cradle” to gather in the grain as the 
scythe was swept around. 

Our linen cloth, for table and bed 
service, and which made the shirts of 
farmers and mechanics, was made from 
flax, dressed by hand, and which was 
then spun and woven by hand. Trows- 
ers and vests for summer wear were also 
made of that. 

There was then no machinery to aid 
in making shoes, and a man would sit, 
miiking shoes, year after year, from the 
time he was fourteen years old until he 
was seventy; and if that was not nar- 
rowing down a man’s existence, I would 
like to know what would doit. He had 
to work hard to earn seventy-five cents 
per day, and often had to receive his 
pay in cord-wood and potatoes. 

They then had no hooks and eyes 
for clothing, and it was necessary to pin 
the back of a gown, an infant’s cloth- 
ing, and men’s shirt collars, although 
later on they used buttons. 

Hooks and eyes, as well as pins and 
needles, are now made by machinery, 
invented since 1840, and a girl fifteen 
years old can attend a hook-and-eye 
machine that will make as many hooks 
and eyes in one day as she, her children, 
and her grandchildren would need in 
all their lives, and, instead of earning 
fifty cents a week, she will earn a dol- 
lar per day. 

Since I was a man much of the best 
paper was made by hand, a sheet at a 
time, dipped up from the pulp-vat on a 
sieve, deftly shaken, and then laid upon 


-woollen cloth-felts and pressed. Lat- 


terly it is made by automatic machinery 
in continuous length. 

In former days, where a district 
would have a hundred pupils at school, 
there probably were not ten newspapers 
in the whole district, and they were 
weekly, and very weak at that. 

India-rubber has been brought into 
unlimited use since my oldest children 
were born, now sixty years of age. The 
process of canning fruits, meats, milk, 
and vegetables, is only fifty years old; 
and not one person in a thousand had 
any sort of a portrait taken before pho- 
tography was brought to this country, 
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about 1841. It then required a sitting 
of three or four minutes to take a pict- 
ure, and each one was on a silver-plated 
copper-plate, about two and a half 
inches wide and three inches long, each 
plate costing twenty-five cents, and 
each daguerrotype picture cost two and 
a half dollars; and tens of thousands of 
well-to-do people died just before pho- 
tography was introduced, who never 
had a picture of any kind taken of 
them, and consequently left no likeness 
behind them. 

The printing-press, that runs off 
twenty-thousand copies, or perhaps 
even twice that amount, of a big news- 
paper in an hour, all completely folded 
and counted, has not been known many 
years, and yet our good, kindly friend, 
meditating in the solitude of his South 
Sea home, thinks that if labor were not 
divided, we could cultivate our facul- 
ties more. The truth of the matter is, 
however, that if labor were not divided, 
we would have all we could do to eke 
out a mere slim existence, without cult- 
ure, leisure, or luxury. We would not 
have the comforts or refinements of 
life, but only the bare necessities of 
rough existence. The man who to-day 
works at house-building by the day, or 
as a carpenter or mason, in a machine- 
shop, a carriage-shop, a hat-shop, or in 
a furniture warehouse, has a home that 
is better furnished, with more conveni- 
ences and comforts, than Queen Eliza- 
beth’s palace in her time ever had. He 
has friction-matches, easy-chairs, car- 
pets, warming apparatus, a bath-tub, 
hot and cold water all over the house, 
and all the appliances of house-light- 
ing and cooking; he does not have to 
stop to make the things with his own 
hands before he can have them to use. 

Eight men are required in “ a team ” 
to make a lady’s gaiter. Each man per- 
forms a certain process, and every six 
minutes a shoe is passed out, ready for 
the market, beautiful and perfect, of 
good material and of the best workman- 
ship, so that it is equal to forty-eight 
minutes of time to make a shoe. Now, 
the grandfather of any of these men, 
if he had been a shoemaker, would have 
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sat from daylight until nine o’clock at 
night, working by a single wick-lamp, 
not using kerosene, but lamp-oil, that 
made darkness visible, to make one pair 
of coarse, rude shoes. In former times, 
therefore, it took one man fifteen hours 
to make a pair of rough-looking shoes, 
spending seven and a half hours on 
each shoe, or four hundred and fifty 
minutes of time on each shoe; and now, 
by dividing the work, a team of eight 
men will turn out a shoe in six minutes, 
or ten per hour, or a hundred and fifty 
shoes in the cobbler’s long day of fif- 
teen hours, each of the eight men mak- 
ing nineteen shoes instead of two shoes 
by the all-around shoemaker. Each 
man in the team, by becoming expert in 
one part, becomes equal to eight and a 
half men in the old way, and each man 
in the team will get three times as much 
pay as the old cobbler; besides, he gets 
a day only half as long. 

To-day a man can earn as good a liv- 
ing as he could eighty years ago, and 
pay for and get a university education 
in the bargain. 

To-day our great factories sell the best 
of cotton-cloth, brown-sheeting, with 
sixty-four threads to the square inch, 
each way, instead of the sleazy stuff such 
as my mother wove, with possibly one- 
half the number of threads to the inch; 
and the cloth now is a yard wide instead 
of three-quarters, and it sells at whole- 
sale for less than three cents a square 
yard. And another thing, the girls who 
stand at a loom to-day in Fall River, 
Mass., and weave, dress better than the 
Governor’s wife did when I was a boy, 
and live in a better house, supplied with 
modern conveniences. A working-girl 
to-day can have her daily paper, she 
can draw books from a circulating li- 
brary, or belong to a magazine club, 
that pays for all the splendid maga- 
zines and circulates them by rotation, 
so that by the time a month is out, 
the magazines have made the round of 
the united reading circle. Hundreds of 
pianos are now heard in villages where 
nearly every person works in some mill 
and earns his living. 

Give us mowing machines, reaping 
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machines, that also bind the sheaves, 
threshing machines, sewing machines, 
and drilling machines. Look at fifty 
steam-drills, tunnelling a pathway un- 
der a river in solid rock, instead of a 
costly conduit over the river to supply 
New York with water, taking the place 
of the old-fashioned drill that had to 
be hammered by hand, requiring per- 
haps ten minutes to drill a hole an inch 
in diameter and an inch in depth in or- 
dinary rock. 

Then consider the methods of tran- 
sit; the telegraph, which we forgot to 
mention before, now belting the earth 
and found even under the sea, first used 
in 1844, so that it is not much over fifty 
years old; and the telephone must not 
be forgotten, by means of which Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago 
can talk together with ease. 

We press a button, and a lifting ma- 
chine carries men or merchandise up 
three stories, or ten stories. We can go 
from New York to Chicago, nine hun- 
dred miles, by rail in twenty-four hours, 
and we cross the Atlantic to England 
in less than six days; and, but for the 
division of labor, the world to-day 
would be peopled by ignorant, poverty- 
stricken drudges. 

In 1727 (I have the paper in my 
house) news was printed in Boston on 
a sheet fifteen inches by twenty, and 
events occurring in October at London 
appeared printed in Boston the follow- 
ing April, as “ fresh news from foreign 
parts.” Now the telegraph brings us 
from the opposite side of the earth news 
which occurred after our sunset, and 
it is in print on our breakfast tables the 
following morning. We thus get news 
from Japan, St. Petersburg, New South 
Wales, and other foreign parts, all for 
one or two cents. 

A visit to the patent office of any 
great nation will show the observer 
models and drawings of labor-saving 
machinery, invented in this century, 
that has done more to civilize, elevate, 
unburden, and improve the human race 
than all that had been produced for 
1,800 years before. The improvements 
in surgery, by which it is rendered 
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painless, that have been developed 
since my children were born have revo- 
lutionized that field of,beneficence. A 
surgeon in Germany, bythe name of Bil- 
roth, treated a patient with a cancerous 
stomach. He opened the cavity of the 
abdomen, took out the diseased portion 
of the stomach, five inches in length, 
brought the ends of the severed stom- 
ach together by a neat seam, and the 
patient recovered. Antiseptic surgery, 
so-called, enables such operations to be 
performed without any inflammation 
of the parts. 

We think our good brother should 
revise his opinion in reference to labor- 
saving appliances and labor-dividing 
methods. There are still in use some 
of the primitive methods of cultivating 
the soil, which has in many places to 
be done chiefly by hand, but we have 
the corn-planter, the cultivator, and 
harvesters of various sorts which miti- 
gate largely the labor of raising the 
rudest vegetables. If a collection and 
catalogue of the implements of conven- 
ience and of labor that were in vogue 
in our best civilization in America, sev- 
enty-five years ago, could be made, and 
then a corresponding catalogue of ap- 
pliances for doing similar work, with 
the prices of the same in use to-day, it 
would make a man dizzy to see the im- 
provements that have been made. 

A good mechanic in wood and iron 
in their varied phases can earn enough 
in a day to buy a hundred yards of good 
cotton cloth, and not only cloth, but 
everything else is made better and 
cheaper by machinery and improved 
methods. 

In my middle life a tin pan or a tin 
cup, or copper tea-kettle, was made in 
many pieces, and the parts locked to- 
gether and soldered. Now the same ar- 
ticles are struck or swedged out, or 
spun up from one piece by a short pro- 
cess, and there is no joint to leak or to 
remain unclean to spoil the future con- 
tents. Not only is the excellency of 
products greatly advanced, but the fa- 
cility and cheapness of the production 
are increased to such a degree that a 
days’ work of eight hours will now buy 
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as many comforts as four days’ work of 
fourteen hours a day would buy during 
my early manhood. 

People now twenty years old can 
never know what a change for the bet- 
ter has occurredin a thousand directions 
within the memory of men who have 
seen eighty years, in the implements of 
farming, house-building, ship-building, 
tools, apparatus and machinery for 
working wood, metals, textile fabrics, 
dentistry, surgery, photography, print- 
ing, weaving, paper-making, engraving, 
clocks, watches, cutlery, easy-chairs, 
and folding spring-beds! 

Yes, the division of labor and ma- 
chinery to save time, skill, and muscle 
has ten-folded the comfortsof life,men- 
tally and physically, and to a large ex- 
tent abolished the crude, laborious 
drudgeries thereof, and also elevated 
and emancipated strength, thought, 
and knowledge. 

In some cases ease of production and 
abundance of result offer leisure for 
and temptation to dissipation among 
the rich, and among the uncultured; 
many doubtless become animalized and 
debased in the wrong use of their easily 
earned means of comfort, culture, and 
elevation. Our most distinguished men 
of wealth, progress, and power, began 
at the bottom of the ladder as laborers, 
and, by temperance, frugality, and na- 
tive talent, they have made for them- 
selves an elevated pathway to success, 
and opened and fostered opportunities 
for the prosperity and culture of many 
thousands. 

When we shall have learned the pos- 
sibilities of electricity, half the world’s 
drudgery now remaining will have been 
abrogated, and the other half of it con- 
verted into leisure, refinement, and 
happiness. 


a en 
HOW BLIND CHILDREN SEE.—V. 


INDUSTRIAL, 


Thus far we have spoken only of the 
common branches taught in all graded 
schools, and have done little more than 
touch upon each. There is much more of 
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interest that might be said, did time and 
space permit; the teaching of geography 
with its relief maps and various devices; 
the daily drill in calisthenics by which 
pupils are kept, through regular syste- 
matic exercise, in a strong and healthy 
condition; the slate used in higher arith- 
metic and mathematics when occur opera- 
tions too difficult to be carried in the 
head, a slate very different from that 
which naturally suggests itself to the 
mind of the reader as he recalls visions 
of his schoolboy days; all these things 
prove of interest to the visitor who for 
the first time observes the various meth- 
ods by which the blind are given the same 
advantages as their seeing brothers and 
sisters. P 

But besides the common branches and 
various high school studies, certain forms 
of manual training are also taught; for 
the boys, turning, mattress-making, and 
caning of chairs; the girls, cooking, plain 
sewing by hand and upon the machine, as 
well as knitting and crocheting. Before 
learning to sew one must learn to thread 
a needle, and many lessons are sometimes 
taken before this is accomplished, but 
when once mastered, with a little prac- 
tice, the pupil may become quite an adept. 

Visitors often marvel at the apparent 
ease with which this is done and one, on 
rare occasion, was known to ask for the 
thread and needle he had seen threaded 
in order that he might take them home 
to convince his unbelieving friends that 
these were no trick needles or at all dif- 
ferent from ordinary ones, only a little 
larger than might be used by a seeing 
person for the same purpose. 

When sufficient skill has been attained 
in hemming, running, and overhanding, 
the use of a machine is taught; the ma- 
chine itself is explained, the parts found, 
so the pupil may know with what she has 
to work; then the treadle movement is 
learned, after which the pupil learns to 
run her work through, not having the 
needle threaded, but getting accustomed 
to the combined movement of hands and 
feet; then comes the threading of the 
needle, and then the learning to sew a 
straight seam. 

The first sewing done is very simple, 
but gradually pupils learn to do more and 
more difficult work. 

The pupil must also learn to oil and 
care for her own machine, to set the 
needle and various similar duties, so as 
not to need the help of a seeing person in 
order to be able to sew in a creditable 
manner. 

In this department are also taught knit- 
ting and crocheting, and many very pret- 
ty bits of work are completed by the 
various girls. 

Charlotte N. Howe. 
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‘s The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


CHILDREN PRECIOUS AND PROMISING. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


Fig. 386.—Percy and Ethel Cobb.— 
Percy’s head is rather too large for his 
body, and if his vital stamina can be in- 

















FIG. 386.—PERCY AND ETHEL COBB, AGED 
NINE AND SEVEN YEARS. 


creased, his rank as a scholar will be 
improved. He has now an expression 
as if he were a little top-heavy—that is, 
as if he had too much head for his body. 
A plain, simple diet, with plenty of ex- 
ercise in the fresh air and in the sun- 
shine, will help to put vim and vigor 
into his physique. He should eat oat- 


meal, lean beef, mutton, and fish, and 
repudiate sugar and tobacco. 

He has brain enough to make him a 
clear and substantial thinker. He is 
not inclined to drop a subject until he 
has reached a rational conclusion. This 
boy is inclined to debate—to examine 
and discuss, and to seek truth in its ul- 
timate relation to life. He will make 
a good thinker in the direction of mech- 
anism. He might do well as an archi- 
tect, if he could get the requisite train- 
ing and culture. He is prudent, firm, 
and honest, and, if he is guided and gov- 
erned rightly, he will ripen into sub- 
stantial and useful manhood. 

Ethel is keen and witty. She has a 
sprightly mind, and will make a good 
scholar. She has the talent to become 
a good teacher. If she had the oppor- 
tunity of getting a broad and liberal ed- 
ucation she would improve it, and she 
would know what to do with the edu- 
cation when she got it. 

- The sister will manage to lead the 
brother easier than she can drive him. 

She has an expert mind, a clear head, 
and she has naturally brilliant talent. 

Both children are rather high-spir- 
ited. They like to have their own way; 
but they also have talent that would be 
more than medium if it were well in- 
structed and well cultured. 

The boy will be a thinker, and he 
will incline to be an inventor. The 
girl will be spirited and enterprising. 
She will have tact and management and 
a good degree of method in her plans 
and purposes. She will always have a 
will of her own. 
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Fig. 387.—Roy A. Dean.—This is a 
candid, truthful-looking boy, and ap- 
pears to be more than three years and 
nine months old. He has a face that 














FIG, 387.—ROY A, DEAN, 


carries the wisdom, the candor, and the 
calmness of six years. His head has 
breadth enough to give him power and 
push. He has economy, which will en- 
able him to take good care of his time 
and his earnings. His intellect is prac- 
tical, critical, and analytical. He will 
make sure of his facts before he begins 
his argument. He appears to have a 
very strong development of Firmness, 
and he will incline to lay his plans, an- 
chor them, and carry them out, if pos- 
sible. He will not be a whiffler, a trifler, 
or an idler. He will carry influence 
wherever he goes; and, like a good 
plough, well-appointed and harnessed, 
he will make his mark, and it will be in 
the direction of usefulness. Sincerity 
is written all over his face, and resolu- 
tion is moulded into his head. He will 
show good, sound sense, he will deserve 
success, and he will know it when he 
gets it. 

Fig. 388.—This little girl seems to 
have the promise of great possibilities. 
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She has a temperament and a mental 
development which will make her lov- 
ing and beloved. She has intellectual- 
ity, and she has a wonderful memory. 
She will be good in languages and in 
literature, and she would make a fine 
writer if she were properly educated for 
it. She will do well in art, in music, 
and in mechanism. Although she is 
generous, she will take care to claim 
and to obtain whatever belongs to her. 
She will have her name on her things, 
but she will be willing to lend them, 
provided they are carefully used and 
brought back. i 

She has a good moral development. 
She is smooth in her manners and up- 
right in her principles. She has the 
power of skilful management, although 
not of a selfish type, and yet she has a 
great deal of selfhood. She will com- 
mand respect. People will never bor- 
row her things without first obtaining 
leave. 

She looks healthy. She is likely to 


make a fine-looking woman and one 





FIG. 388.—AN ENGLISH GIRL. 


who will carry and smoothly exert a 
great deal of friendly influence wher- 
ever she moves. 


Fig. 389.—Muriel Taylor.—This girl 
has the poise, the dignity, and the set- 
tled serenity of a matron of forty, and, 
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with her five dolls in her arms, she ap- 
pears to be practising step-motherhood 
—taking lessons in orphan asylumism. 
We will say of her, however, what we 
might not be able to say of all young 
misses who love dolls aud who will love 





FIG 389.—MURIEL TAYLOR, OF LONDON. 


children, that she will be the leader 
and the master of the children she cares 
for. If she is ever called to be a teach- 
er, she will rule the school. Her pupils 
will have no idea that disobedience is a 
part of the programme. She has a self- 
satisfied chin, and the impression it 
makes on the observer might be ex- 
pressed in these words: “I have said it, 
and it is to be so!” 

The bang hides her intellect, but it 
is there just the same. She has a high, 
strong head, especially at the crown, 
and her self-possession in her present 
pose does not need to be supplemented 
by the wisdom or the strength of others. 

We record with pleasure a fact in her 
history. In the religious congregation 
of which her family are members, an 
effort to secure support for a minister 
was made, and this girl, desiring to do 
her part, adopted the dressing and sell- 
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ing of dolls to aid the work, and hence 
her photograph is taken with her arms 
full of dolls. 


MINERVA’S PALACE. 
ODE TO THE BRAIN. 


Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, descends 
From Jove to her palace of Thought: 

To Cranium palace—a royal abode, 
Where Muses and Furies have wrought 
Since time immemorial spread her broad 

wings, 
And man was formed out of the soil— 
Ilis Creator’s image. This palace so grand 
Is the scene of both peace and turmoil. 


The goddess explores her fine castle hall, 
She finds each compartment complete: 
The domestic abode by fond subjects is 

filled, 
And Cupid’s bow lies at her feet. 
There is harmony here in this room num- 
ber one, 
The music of Infantile play, 
Home, Friendship, and Love in this quiet 
abode, 
Continuity hammers away. 


Room two and room three in this Cranium 
hall, 
Are the rooms she has' chosen for self; 
And her servants oft’ quarrel, so many are 
they, 
For each wants the space for himself. 
The cook, Alimentiveness, gets a fine 
meal, 
And would eat the viands alone; 
Acquisitiveness wants the whole, 
some more, 
To hoard with the rest for his own. 


and 


And he counts his gains over—recounts 
them, no doubt; 
Secretiveness comes on the sly, 
Locks them up safely and gently steps 
out, 
While the others are sleeping near by. 
Vitativeness clings to the frail chain of 
life 
Defying Destructiveness bold. 
Approbativeness cries, “Oh, applaud me, 
applaud! ” 
To the great, the youthful and old. 


Self-Esteem heeds him not, caring only 
for self 
And proudly he marches away; 
But Cautiousness warns the tough pugi- 
list near 
Who longs for a turmoil or fray. 
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Minerva in vain seeks to quell the wild 
strife, 
Her servants too many have proved; 
And quickly she enters the chamber near 
by, 
Constructiveness works well approved. 


Ideality brings poems and art-work 
views, 

Imitation mocks everything near; 
Sublimity thrills at the thunder so grand, 
While Mirthfulness laughs in her ear. 
Philosophy thinks in the library pro- 

found; 
Sweet Music is filling the air; 
Order and Time in their places are found, 
And their friend Calculation is there. 


Gay Color is blending the prismatic hues, 
Weight balances quickly the scales; 
His companion with tape-line is taking 
the Size, 
And Form in his work never fails. 
Individuality finds the “existence of 
things; ” ; 
And Language talks glibly the while. 
Locality looks at his maps with a view 
To explore some far distant isle. 
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His next door neighbor, the gleaner of 
facts, 
Is amassing historical lore. 
Causality digs for the why and the how, 
Comparison inspects evermore. 
Human Nature sees clearly all men as 
they are, 
And Suavity seems much at home, 
And bows very low as Minerva goes out, 
And up to her high palace dome. 


The servants are working in harmony 
here, 
» “Three Graces ” 
hands. 
A higher world Spirituality sees; 
How steadfastly Firmness withstands 
Every jostle and hindrance his neighbors 
inflict. 
Conscientiousness pays all his debts; 
And Minerva is pleased with this mortal 
abode, 
No servant ’ere grumbles or frets! 


aid with kind 


A wonderful palace, this palace of 
thought! 
The earthly abode of the soul. 
The builder Divine, keeps all in repair, 
And watches the wonderful whole! 
—Flora Hazelton Bailey, Britt, Ia. 


—_———_@———_—_ 
AMERICAN AMBASSADORS TO GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE, 
By J. A. Fowter. 


COLONEL JOHN HAY, OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, AMBASSADOR TO GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Of all the positions in the diplomatic 
service abroad the office of Ambassador 
to England is perhaps the most glitter- 
ing and attractive. It is a post of great 
importance. The American Ambassa- 
dor (as Chauncey M. Depew has aptly 
said), by tact, delicacy, discretion, and 
care, can be a whole arbitration treaty in 
himself. In his official capacity the 
American Ambassador is entertained 
and entertains, and at .these dinners 
questions of momentous importance are 
settled. Dinners become public func- 
tions in England, and a good host or a 
good guest can work wonders. He has 
an opportunity to keep his country con- 
stantly to the front, and by exhibiting 
sterling Americanisms with cordial 
friendship he can make an arbitration 
treaty unnecessary. The pace was set by 


John Lothrop Motley, Edward Everett, 
and James Russell Lowell, and Mr. Hay 
will probably more than meet the obli- 
gations cast upon him, and there is every 
reason to believe that he will be one of 
the most successful Ambassadors Amer- 
ica has ever sent abroad. 

Colonel Hay differs considerably in 
type from General Porter; in fact, they 
are about as opposite temperamentally 
and in some respects phrenologically as 
possible. 

He possesses a fine development of the 
mental temperament with a superior 
quality of organization. 

His head indicates marked intellectual 
tastes, keen criticism, accurate intui- 
tions, large sympathies, a penetrating 
mind, conscientious principles and laud- 
able frankness. ‘ 

He is a systematic worker, and pos- 
sessed of tactful reserve; an ideal love 
for beauty and art, and a full but not 
an extravagant amount of Language, 
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which when joined to his large Ideality 
and Comparison will combine rare abil- 
ities and good taste as a speaker. He is 
a keen observer of men and affairs, and 
should be an earnest student of history. 
He is, in fact, a man of the world and a 
man of letters in the best sense of each 
expression, and he is in the prime of his 
mature powers. 

It is hoped that he will emancipate 
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summoned to Washington to act as one 
of President Lincoln’s private secre- 
taries, with whom he remained as secre- 
tary and friend until Lincoln’s death, in 
fact was with him when he died. He 
served for several months under Gen. 
Hunter and Gen. Gillmore, with the 
rank of Major and Assistant Adjutant- 
general. He was brevetted lieutenant- 
colonel and colonel. 





COLONEL JOHN HAY. 
This cut is kindly lent by Funk & Wagnalls Co, 


himself sufficiently from party fetters to 
represent the Republic as a whole. 

He has had exceptional experience at 
European centres, as First Secretary of 
Legation of Paris; Charge D’ Affaires at 
Vienna, and Secretary of Legation at 
Madrid. It is perhaps singular that both 
Ambassadors to England and France 
should have been private secretaries to 
Lincoln and Grant and become fast 
friends of each until they died. Col. 
Hay, after qualifying for the study of 
law in Springfield, Ill., was admitted to 
practice in the Illinois Supreme Court in 
1861, but immediately afterward was 


On returning home from Madrid in 
1870 he met the rich and beautiful 
daughter of Amasa Stone (the Cleveland 
millionnaire), and in 1875 married her, 
and removed to Cleveland, where he 
built a handsome residence. He took an 
active part inthe presidential campaigns 
of 776, 80, and ’84, and was First Assist- 
ant Secretary of State under President 
Hayes. 

He is well known as the author, with 
John G. Nicolay, of “ The Life of Lin- 
coln.” He has also written “ Little 
Breeches,” “Castilian Days,” and “Pike 
County.” 
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GENERAL HORACE PORTER, OF NEW YORK. 


The Ambassador for France, who left 
this country on May 5th to undertake 
his new duties abroad, is a man of 
marked ability. President McKinley 
has truly said of him, that, “he can 
match the French in all the grace of 
speech, wit and courtesy which are so 
valuable in diplomatic and social life.” 
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ties, which are actively developed and 
capable of taking a far-sighted glance 
on all practical subjects. Nothing es- 
capes him; he is a man who is sure of 
his game before he fires; he will not 
waste ammunition, shot, or shell; 
strength, energy, or words. He knows 
what he is about, and has the tact to 
use his knowledge with economic dis- 
cretion. His head is broad in the an-., 





GENERAL HORACE PORTER. 
This cut is kindly lent by Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


In the selection of Foreign Ambassa- 
dors great discerriment is necessary in 
the fitness of the man to the country to 
which he is sent, and General Porter 
appears to be admirably suited to the 
vivacity and wit of the French. He 
has also versatility of talent and can 
consequently adapt himself to many 
phases of life. We see in him a man 
of unusual strength of purpose. He is 
constitutionally tough and wiry. His 
head and features betoken resolution, 
for which look at the well proportioned 
chin and nose, and notice above, along 
the orbital arch, the perceptive facul- 


terior lobe, making the forehead square 
rather than high. All practical lead- 
ers, and men who have been known 
for their quick insight into the com- 
prehensive affairs of life, have had a 
similar cast of head, while our literary, 
imaginative, highly polished and philo- 
sophic men have a higher forehead and a 
less prominent brow on arch over the 
eye. There is considerable breadth of 
head above and behind the ear, which 
gives him courage to act, to speak and 
work in a forcible way. His head shows 
prudence without fear, hence he would 
as soon, and a little rather, be connect- 
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ed with a large concern, a difficult en- 
terprise, a masterly piece of work, than 
with that which can be easily overcome 
or requires no test of courage to con- 
quer or surmount. 

He is mentally made of wrought-iron, 
but possesses—singularly enough—the 
polish of cast-iron. He has the pluck of 
a hundred men, and the sympathy (from 
his large Benevolence), of the same 
number. In this he combines the 
strength of his father and the tender- 
ness of his mother. Few men have 
such a contrast of character, and few 
know better how to use such extraordi- 
nary power. He can very stoutly re- 
sist encroachments, but he has so much 
humor that in many cases, instead of 
offending those who oppose him, he 
carries them with him. The outer cor- 
ner of his forehead is noticeably active 
and largely developed. Mirthfulness, 
which is located here, and when joined 
to large Comparison and Combativeness, 
gives him a keen appreciation for rep- 
artee, eloquence, and appropriate allu- 
sions. He possesses the Motive-Mental 
temperament which shows in excep- 
tional tenacity and strength of charac- 
ter. He must have inherited some of 
his grandfather Porier’s fire and nerve, 
and his military spirit. 

It is not strange that General Grant 
should have selected him as military sec- 
retary, and that he should have become 
one of that general’s close and trusted 
friends and confidential advisers. His 
knowledge of military matters, his cour- 
teous and pleasing manners, his ready 
tact, his executive ability, were charac- 
teristics that combined to make him a 
most efficient secretary. He is one of 
those bright, exhaustless men who will 
easily carry out the round of duties 
imposed on foreign Ambassadors. He 
goes to France with “all the honors of 
the brilliant soldier, the able lawyer, and 
the distinguished writer and speaker 
thick upon him.” Since he surren- 
dered his Army Commission in 1885 he 
has shown his abilities in civil life as 
distinctly as in active service on the 
field. 

At the farewell: dinner tendered to 
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him by The Loyal Legion, he charac- 
teristically replied as follows: 

“There is some satisfaction in going 
across the water as an Ambassador, be- 
cause if one goes as a minister his profes- 
sion is likely to be misunderstood. 
(Laughter.) I was in England when Mr. 
Pierrepont was Minister there some 
years ago. In the north of England they 
had a celebration of some kind, and Mr. 
Pierrepont was on the platform. A 
clergyman of the Church of England, 
who was evidently too near to Scotland 
for his liking, was in the crowd. Turn- 


- ing to Mr. Pierrepont’s son, who hap- 


pened to be near, the clergyman asked, 
‘ Who is that gentleman on the platform 
with the side whiskers?’ ‘ American 
Minister,’ laconically replied young Mr. 
Pierrepont. ‘Not of the Church of 
Scotland, I hope,’ said the clergyman. 
(Laughter.) 

General Porter also raised another 
peal of laughter by hinting that the 
American exports must be increasing 
largely, since Hay was being sent to Eng- 
land and Porter to France. In taking 
leave of his fellow members of the Loyal 
Legion, General Porter spoke with much 
feeling. He assured them he would car- 
ry with him happy and treasured recol- 
lections of his associations with his com- 
panions of the order. 

“Tt is sad to say farewell,” he con- 
cluded, “ but I will say it in the deep 
and touching sense of the words of the 
letter you sent me inviting me here— 
in the sense of ‘God be with you.’ I 
will say God bless you and God be 
with you, one and all.” 

His efforts in the raising of the Grant 
monument on the banks of the Hudson 
were spoken of in laudatory language, 
while the singular aptness of the selec- 
tion as representative of this country to 
the great European Republic of a man 
who fought conspicuously to uphold the 
integrity of the American Republic was 
not lost sight of. General Porter’s fam- 
ily consists of a wife and two children, 
a son and a daughter; they all speak 
French fluently and have lived much in 
Europe, and are thoroughly equipped 
for their Parisian life. 
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THE APPROACHING SESSION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Whatever the times may portend to 
the world of business, art, science, and 
_ education, it would appear, from the 
numerous inquiries that are received at 
the office of the Institute, that there 
are many persons reflecting upon the 
matter of attending the course project- 
ed by the management of the Institute 
for next September. After so many 
years of work, with so many students 
scattered throughout the country, we 
might well say that it is almost super- 
fluous to venture a word with regard to 
the character of the service rendered by 
the Institute. It is an educational un- 
dertaking, peculiar in its nature, sui 
generis, for the reason especially that 
there ar2 but few, if any, other similar 
organizations in the world, and it has 
frequently been said by those who know 
of the work rendered to the interested 
public by this particular school that it 
is the only one in the world with so 
definite and complete a range. There 


are schools and schools of technical art, 
nearly every branch having many to 
represent it, but the Institute of Phren- 
ology is alone in furnishing students 
the kind of instruction and help laid 
down in its curriculum. Its aim is to 
benefit as well as instruct. It teaches 
others how to study organization, how 
to lecture, and to aid all who may ap- 
proach them for advice to make the 
most of themselves. At the same time 
it is furnishing aids to each student for 
self-study and self-development. Its 
graduates go forth to teach others and 
themselves also. Reference may be 
made to the curriculum, as furnishing 
very full information in regard to the 
range of study. We would urge all 
those who are contemplating attend- 
ance at the next session of the Insti- 
tute, and all who are meditating attend- 
ing it at any time, to write to this of- 
fice for the latest circular of informa- 
tion. 
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A MOVING CONTRAST. 


The greatness and the meanness of 
human character confront us which- 
ever way we turn. Our mental eye at 
one time visions acts that exalt the con- 
ception of manhood or womanhood to 
a plane quite divine; at another, that 
eye takes in a spectacle of bestiality 
that seems to reduce humanity to the 
level of savage animals. 

Emerson divided society into two 
great classes, with characteristics of an 
opposite nature, as indicated by the 
designations “ benefactors ” and “ male- 
factors.” A semi-humorous sally, this, 
doubtless, on the part of the American 
philosopher, yet the principle involved 
has a serious application that may be 
studied in the counter actions of soci- 
ety in respect to any movement of im- 
portance, secular or religious. 

At a meeting of a certain medical so- 
ciety, the other night, the physicians 
and surgeons discussed methods of 
treatment for correcting deformities, 
congenital and acquired. The interest 
shown by the two hundred or more pro- 
fessional gentlement present in the re- 
marks of the specialists and in the ex- 
amples of good results obtained, inti- 
mated the dominant prevalence of an 
earnest sympathy for their fellows who 
might be handicapped by distorted 
limbs for the race of life. 

At another’ meeting, also reported 
lately in the press, a large body of zeal- 
ous men and women discussed the man- 
agement of certain institutions whose 
object is the care and treatment of 
those who are mentally and physically 
broken by reason of vicious habits or a 
life that is exhaustive. The expression 
of sympathy for the unfortunate vic- 
tims of “the whips and stings ” of ad- 
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verse fortune was strong, and each 
speaker but echoed audibly the hope of 
the listening audience that everything 
should be done that was possible to 
ameliorate the condition of their un- 
fortunate brothers and sisters. 

Society, in the attempt to realize the 
compassionate side of human senti- 
ment, has established many institutions 
or methods for the relief and comfort of 
the unfortunate. Hospitals, asylums, re- 
formatories, “homes,” etc., dot the land, 
wherein are gathered the decrepit, the 
diseased, the weak in mind, the defi- 
cient in sense, the vicious and erring by 
nature or training. Whether accident 
or design be the cause of the degener- 
acy of these unfortunates, society has 
endeavored to provide for their main- 
tenance. Politics may interfere with 
the administration of many of these in- 
stitutions and impair their utility to a 
great extent, still their existence is an 
expression of the sympathy of the com- 
munity as a whole for that large and 
growing class who are dependent for 
their subsistence upon the compassion 
of their better constituted and stronger 
fellows. 

Over against these pictures that chal- 
lenge our admiration of human nature, 
the open life of the populous com- 
munity sets a contrast of action and 
sentiment that, were it not of familiar 
observation, would be appalling. As 
exhibited in the columns of the daily 
newspaper, one would infer that the 
current of affairs in the business, the 
political, the social worlds was but a 
succession of events to which envy, 
hatred, malice, vice, crime imparted 
only different degrees of heinousness. 
On the one hand, it would appear by 
the efforts in behalf of the weak and 
sick that human life is regarded as a 
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most precious thing, to be safeguarded 
in every possible way, even to the sur- 
vival of the useless and most unfit; 
while, on the other hand, the quarrels, 
the extremes of vicious habit, the mur- 
derous assaults, the reckless suicides, 
and the needless military undertakings 
of national officials appear to show that 
human life is of little consideration. 
A rational view, founded upon the 
first experience of sentiment, would 
place a much higher value on the life 
of the active and strong, who have some 
place in the ranks of the world’s work- 
ers, than on that lingering passiveness 
that scarcely knows a thrill of gratitude 
for the subsidies that sustain it, yet the 
facts show that the order, or, rather, 
disorder, of social arrangements in- 
volves little of the rational in this mat- 
ter. The late Cardinal Manning once 
confessed his inability to cope with the 
problem furnished by the sad condition 
of the poor of London. God he be- 
lieved to be gracious and merciful, pity- 
ing the sorrows of His unfortunate 
creatures, but, in view of that large 
class that appealed to one’s deeper sym- 
pathies, Manning felt compelled to rel- 
egate their condition to the limbo of 
mystery. The economist, however, can 
determine some of the larger causes of 
the disorders affecting our civil and so- 
cial life, and he has not infrequently 
indicated certain methods that would 
go far toward ameliorating the condi- 
tion. In the city of New York alone 
upward of seven millions of dollars are 
expended by the authorities on crime— 
i.e., in enforcing the laws relating to of- 
fences against public and private order. 
But what is drawn from the public 
treasury is merely a part of the money 
that vice and crime cost the population 
of New York. Hundreds of societies 
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supplement the charitable efforts of the 
hundred churches in endeavor to off- 
set the moral and physical effects of 
crime and vice, and other millions of 
dollars, contributed by the charitable, 
are expended. With each succeeding 
year the demand for more penal and 
hospital accommodation increases, a 
demand whose ratio exceeds that of the 
growth of population. In the one de- 
partment of insanity alone the increase 
of patients who knock at the door of 
New York’s asylums for admission is 
so great that a new building is required 
every year. A writer in the Medico- 
Surgical Bulletin estimates the increase 
of the insane at one hundred each 
month, yet the disposition of New 
York’s legislative authority is to make 
ample provision for such increase, cost- 
ly as it may be. 

All this array of establishments, pub- 
lic and private, the outgrowths of ne- 
cessity, expediency, and charity, is not 
compensatory in its relation to society, 
but only consequential. The prison, 
the asylum, the hospital, as things are, 
make little, very little, return to state 
or community. Their inmates are but 
so many wards of the State, whose lib- 
erty must be restricted because society 
cannot trust them with the control of 
their own action. 

It complains of the grievous burden 
forced upon it by the maintenance of 
the great system of penal and benevo- 
lent institutions that covers the land, 
yet is found often contending obstin- 
ately against the man or movement 
that would lighten that burden by the 
removal of a single agency that contrib- 
utes to it. An earnest, high-minded 
man, with a small following, dares to 
assail an evil that is growing stronger 
year by year, and brazenly flaunts its 
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banner of vice and corruption in the 
face of the law-abiding citizen. With 
what derisive criticism every sentiment 
he utters and every step he takes is ac- 
companied. He fearlessly keeps on, 
sustained by the inspiration of duty 
and a noble manhood, until he has 
aroused the better part of his fellow 
citizens from the apathy of impotence 
into which they had fallen, and then, 
with united will, a triumph at the bal- 
lot-box is achieved for better govern- 
ment and a purer morality. Yet, after 
such a success, questions arise from va- 
rious sides regarding the wisdom of 
“radical” measures of reform, and 
suggesting the doubtful expediency of 
suppressing things whose vicious and 
destructive influences are of open and 
constant demonstration. 

Thus it is that “ opinions differ,” and 
widely varying policies are exploited, 
each with its array of propositions and 
arguments to support the claim of vir- 
tue, were it only put to practical use to 
meet and correct some of the evils and 
abuses of civil life. The prejudices and 
passions of men divide them into par- 
ties, cabals, factions, and sets, and 
among them all animosities, bicker- 
ings, jealousies, and dissatisfactions 
prevail. But may we not expect that 
these things, pathetic and discouraging 
as they may appear from one point of 
view, will in time bring about the meas- 
ures necessary to social improvement. 
The practical common sense of the 
public must be taken into considera- 
tion. Apparent apathy will at some 
time be displaced by earnest determin- 
ation, and the degenerative tendencies 
of an unwise policy, be it political or 
social or both, will become so clear that 
the great mass of the community, for 
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safety’s sake, for charity’s sake, for the 
sake of manhood and womanhood, will 
drive from their seats of authority and 
influence all who aid and abet the evils 
from which society suffers. Intellect 
is regnant. Moral perception may not 
seem to enter much into its rationale, 
but the time must come when intellect 
will take into account of necessity the 
moral relations of its economical pur- 
poses, and a better adjustment of social 
and political affairs will be evolved. 
¥, 


LAID TO REST. 


Intelligence has just come to hand 
that Mrs. Mary Craig, wife of the re- 
former, pioneer, teacher, philanthro- 
pist, and phrenologist, passed away 
April 21st, at the great age of eighty- 
six, having survived her late husband 
two years and three months. 

In all his extensive career and many 
noble efforts for the progress of human- 
ity, Mr. Craig has been sustained by 
the kindly sympathies and encourage- 
ment of Mrs. Craig, who has taken an 
active part in his educational and social 
work. She had charge of the Commu- 
nity School at Ralahine, and has done 
much to entitle her to consideration 
from the friends of humanity and prog- 
ress. 

On July 11, 1883, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. 
Craig (born August 4, 1804, and July 
15, 1810) greeted their friends on the 
fiftieth anniversary of their happy 
union and golden wedding day. 

She was cheery and bright in dispo- 
sition to the last. Her sufferings were 
borne with wonderful fortitude. She 
lived a good life and had a wonderful 
experience. F. 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted. 


“On the Mode of Procedure under the 
New Lunacy Law of the State of New 
York,” by Ralph Lyman Parsons, A.M., 
M.D. This is a reprint of a paper read 
before the New York Neurological So- 
ciety in November last. It is a valuable 
paper because of its relation to a sub- 
ject of very great importance in our so- 
cial life—the relations of the insane to 
the public at large. Suggestions are 
given by Dr. Parsons with reference to 
the way in which the provisions of this 
law can be carried into effect with facil- 
ity, and he also suggests improvements 
that might be made in the law itself. 


“Object Lessons in Geometry... Sec- 
tions 2 and 3. The author of this text 
book, Dr. Chas. de Medici, is well known 
in mathematical circles, as a projector of 
new procedures, having for their purpose 
the simplification of geometrical calcula- 
tions. 

Part 2 contains the first principles of 
commensuration, as founded on natural 
advice and inherent dimensions of geo- 
metric elements. 

Part 3 includes classification of geo- 
metric figures and forms, with analytic 
and synthetic aspects of component parts. 
The author discusses common geometri- 
cal forms—the circle, polygons, the oval, 
the elipse, the sphere, triangles, trapezi- 
ums, ete. This is but one publication in 
the series now near completion by Dr. de 
Medici. 


“Her Mad Love.” By Gerald Carlton. Au- 
thor of “Jasper Delaney,” “ Leonie,” 
etc. 16mo. pp. 282. New York. J.S. 
Ogilvie, publisher. 


This late work of an experienced story 
writer pleases us. It seems at first glance, 
at the reading of the first few pages, to be 
fully up to the best of his humor. That 
humor by the way is always kindly, am- 
bitious, cheerful, and, it ought to be said, 
of excellent moral tone. To be sure in 
this recent accomplishment—the title 
suggests it—Mr. Carlton has ventured in a 
realm somewhat occupied by the fiction- 
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ists of the day, and where they depict 
more or less of complication in the rela- 
tions of those. who love, and more or less 
of the illicit and risqué in the situations 
and incidents that develop. But Mr. 
Carlton cannot be otherwise than true to 
his own nature; we think that he must 
write largely from its inspiration, so a 
vein of sincerity and a strong color of con- 
science impress the plot and characterize 
the situations. His men and women are 
natural flesh and blood people, but they 
don’t agonize and passionize as in certain 
popular “ yellow ” stories—d la Bourget— 
etc. They feel and talk as if the action 
were real. Mr. Carlton is a good deal of 
the reporter, it seems to us, and so we like 
his limnings of human nature, and the 
moral instructs us, while his humor gives 
us a cheerful feeling in the midst of 
pathos. There is much of the latter in 
this story and so drawn that the mental 
mystery of it seems half resolved. This 
work indicates what it really possesses— 
skill, imagination, appreciation of human 
feeling and dramatic energy. The plot is 
well worked out, and the lesson healthful. 


The Spencerian Business College of 
Washington, D. C., celebrated its thirty- 
first annual commencement exercises at 
Lafayette Opera House. The occasion 
was one that reflected much of credit 
upon an institution that is becoming ven- 
erable, and whose students number 
among the thousands. 


“Gaillard’s Medical Journal’—April.— 
A valuable paper by Dr. Simon Baruch ap- 
pears in this number. Especially valu- 
able is it because of the strong advocacy 
of employing water in the active treat- 
ment of Pneumonia. The procedure is 
carefully detailed and the successful re- 
sults obtained thereby should command 
the attention of every physician. New 
York. 


“ Georgia Eclectic Medical Journal ” for 
April discusses La Grippe. Medical Laws 
(on rational principles), Remittent Fever, 
and other current topics of special inter- 
est just now to the medical profession. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


* Medico Legal Journal.”—A late num- 
ber received, discusses the béte noire of 
vaccination and argues against its com- 
pulsory infliction, as we think very prop- 
erly. Suggestion as a factor in Human 
Life is ably presented by Thos. Jay Hud- 
son, LL.D., and Clairvoyance also has a 
hearing in the department of Psychology. 
An interesting number. New York. 


(Continued on page 297.) 








TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 





QvEsTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Psevponym or_ INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





Hair-growth on the Different Organs.— 
J. A. Me.—Your question has not been 
considered in the books. To answer it 
would require not a little close examina- 
tion. We have seen people whose scalp 
was bare in spots, but inquiry did not sat- 
isfy us that the baldness was due to ir- 
regularity in the activity of organs at 
those spots, but rather to some parasitic 
disease that had been contracted. Not 
long since we met a man who had bare 
spots over the locations of Combativeness 
and Friendship. He was said to be a per- 
son of quiet and amiable disposition, by no 
means “sudden and quick in a quarrel.” 
On the friendly side he did not appear to 
be more than average in social feeling. In 
the walks of business and professional 
life we find the majority of men who are 
bald at the top, but as a rule they do not 
profess to have more of the moral ele- 
ments than their neighbors. If intense 
activity of the brain organs were produc- 
tive of baldness we should expect to find 
it prevalent in asylums, but this is con- 
spicuously not the case; very few of the 
insane, comparatively, are bald. 


I have disposed of the Dictionary 
Holder business to a firm which will be 
known as Giffen & Giffen, Washington 
Street, Chicago. 

In saying * Good-by,” in a business way, 
to many firms who have contributed so 
much to my prosperity through a long 
series of years, I would be ungrateful if 
I did not make special acknowledgment 
of the uniform courtesy and the excep- 
tionally pleasant people of the book trade. 
To them, I owe much material prosperity. 
and very, very much in the way of pleas- 
ant associations and recollections. 

Predicting prosperity for the new firm 
and management, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
LA VERNE W. NOYES. 


Red Nose—F. B.—Habits have much to 
do with this annoying condition. Regu- 
late your diet to a hygienic standard. 
Avoid condiments, stimulating drinks, 
coffee, etc. Take plenty of exercise out of 
doors, and use good soap and water 
freely. Be it a case of acne, with swollen 
skin, local treatment carefully applied 
may reduce the swelling and remove the 
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deep color. Electricity is often effective 
in modifying the appearance to the sat- 
isfaction of the nose wearer. 


PITTsToWN, N. J., May 4, 1897. 
To the Editors of PHRENOLOGICAL MaAG- 
AZINE: In reply to your request of readers 
to send their views on a plan of organiz- 
ing “The American Home Culture So- 
ciety,” 1 would say: It would be an ex- 
cellent organization. It ought to help 
make the coming generation reach a 
higher degree of perfection, physically, 
intellectually, morally, and socially. It 
would be a long step to the moral ideal 
toward which we are progressing. I 
earnestly advocate it. I should try to be 
an active member, especially in the Edu- 
cational Department, and the Department 
with reference to a Parliament, Library, 
etc. 
Hoping you will carefully note my 
views, and not forget them, I remain, 
Very respectfully yours, 
Albert G. Ham, 
Principal of C. C. R. School, 
Pittstown, N. J. 


To the Editors of PHRENOLOGICAL MAG- 
AZINE: I was much interested in an ar- 
ticle in the May number of the JOURNAL 
on “The American Home Culture So- 
ciety,” and, as you call for suggestions, I 
should think that perhaps children’s 
branches of the society might be estab- 
lished, so as to interest the children them- 
selves in the movement—a movement for 
their own highest benefit. I am greatly 
interested in everything that concerns 
childhood; being, naturally, a great lover 
of children. Therefore, of course, the love 
between me and the little ones is sincere- 
ly and affectionately mutual. 

If there is anything I can do to aid this 
society you may count on me always; my 
prayers, my pen, my voice, my whole 
heart will be in this or any other work 
which tends to uplift, help, or guide into 
proper paths the darling, precious “ living 
jewels ” which God has intrusted to our 
care and keeping. May our Heavenly 
Father, who was Himself a child, bless 
and prosper the dear brother Tropé in all 
his efforts to save the children from ruin! 

One of the saddest sights in Chicago is 
that of little children “rushing the 
growler ” for lazy and besotted parents— 
going into saloons and asking for beer! 
The first thing the Home Culture Society 
ought to do is to stop this practice. I 
have seen children going into and com- 
ing out of saloons with pails. The Citi- 
zens’ League has done much to stop this 
evil, but it goes on, in some parts of every 
great city, to some extent. 

Yours respectfully, 
Walter S. Weller. 
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BuFFALO, N. Y., April 5, 1897. 
Ata regular meeting of Niagara Lodge, 
No. 25, 1.0.0.F., it was regularly moved 
and seconded that a hearty vote of thanks 
be extended to Mr. Owen H. Williams for 
his very able and interesting lecture on 
Phrenology, delivered at a public enter- 
tainment given by said lodge on March 

29th. 
W. S. Norris, Secretary. 


R. R. writes us as follows: 


* After much observation, I am now 
thoroughly convinced that if ministers, 
teachers, and physicians could but read 
the character of their charges ninety-nine 
per cent. more good would be accom- 
plished than can be arcomplished with- 
out; and it should become a rule, if not 
a law, that all such must pass a course of 
Phrenology, and this would be brought 
about if the urgency of the case were 
realized by the authorities who have the 
power to make the above the law. 

“Now, will not the Editors of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL undertake to 
open their eyes to the fact, and, if so, 
what support do you need from yours, 
most sincerely? ” 


We are grateful for the above expres- 
sion of belief in the science, and as editors 
we are trying to open the eyes of the 
blind every month, and are willing to do 
everything in our power to make the sur- 
gical operation. Effectual, and Complete. 
—We would say that R. R. and all similar- 
ly interested can greatly assist in this con- 
summation by a healthy stimulus being 
given by all lovers of the science in every 
district all over the country before Sep- 
tember next, when the next session of the 
American Institute holds its Annual 
Course of Instruction. 


Will others kindly write us on the sub- 
ject ?—Editor PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Communications should be addressed to— 


THE EDIror, 
Care of 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 E. 21st STREET, 
New YORK City. 
Or, care of 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., 
4 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, 
Lonpon, E. C. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


No. 203.—A. H.—Illinois.—The photo- 
graph of this young lady indicates su- 
perior intellectual capacity. She should 
have every advantage possible to qualify 
her as a teacher, stenographer, reporter, 
and with eventual talents for writing. 
She is quite ambitious; very sensitive to 
criticisms, and must guard against im- 
agining slights given to her by others. 


No. 204.—A. E. G.—Pa.—Your photo- 
graphs, we judge, do not flatter you in the 
least. You have an extraordinary type of 
head for a woman. In some respects you 
take after your father. You live in the 
anterior part of your brain, and are more 
surrounded by your thoughts, many of 
which come from your large and active 
imagination, than by real life. You must 
try to live more in the atmosphere of the 
present day experiences, and not in the 
yesterday’s or to-morrow’s. Cultivate 
your taste for literature. Use your in- 
genuity in many ingenious lines of work, 
and get a little more in love with your- 
self, so as to bring out your talents to the 
full, after which you may become as much 
attached to others in a social way as your 
nature will allow. 


No. 205.—L. A. M.—O. T.—You possess a 
most enthusiastic character. You are 
ready for life and its experiences, what- 
ever they may be. In fact, you will find a 
quiet life somewhat diificult to endure. 
You want to be in the stream of activity. 
You are adapted to a new country, to bold 
enterprises, to wholesale business, or the 
profession which allows of the greatest 
or widest experience. You ought to have 
a full delineation, as we could do more 
justice to your able character under those 
conditions. 


No. 206.—H. W.—Canada.—This little 
boy is a bright specimen. He has a large 
head for his age, and will use his brain 
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and vitality to a good account, if properly 
trained. He is old for his age, and will 
surprise many by his questions and re- 
plies. He is firm, resolute, sympathetic 
and critical, and has a good memory of 
whatever he hears or sees. Make a physi- 
cian or doctor of him, unless he is obliged 
to go into some large business enterprise. 


No. 207.—J. S.—Darwin, England.— 
Your photographs are the clearest that 
we have yet received for the present pur- 
pose. We wish that all were equally so. 
You have an unusually long head, as com- 
pared with its breadth, yet several facul- 
ties on the side portion are well de- 
veloped. You have a scientific, observing 
east of mind, and like to look into things 
for yourself. You will enjoy making col- 
lections in scientific research, and should 
succeed in work of that kind. You are 
fond of animals and pets, and know how 
to manage a horse and almost any animal. 
You have a distinct love of place, and are 
patriotic in defending your town, coun- 
try, and people, when the occasion re- 
quires. You could become a _ fluent 


speaker, and had better study elocution, 
and give off stump orations; also, give 
interesting readings. You could enjoy 
the work of the practical engineer, me- 
chanic, engraver, or professor of science. 


No. 208.—D. K. F.—Michigan.—You pos- 
sess an artistic type of mind, one that de- 
lights in works of fancy, and in books 
whose thoughts are ideally expressed. 
You do not come under the ordinary line 
of intelligence; but you may be a little 
too set in your opinions, desires, and likes 
and dislikes. You are altogether too sen- 
sitive, and show your susceptibility of 
mind almost two-fold. Strive to be less 
reserved, and more open and frank in 
dealing with subjects. Meet people half- 
way, and entertain, even strangers, with 
affability and geniality of mind. You 
could succeed in artistic work, for you 
have apparently ability for both the prac- 
tical and theoretical departments. You 
could teach ordinary subjects, but this 
work would be more taxing to your dis- 
position and temperament. 





WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


‘* Took upward ; press onward.” 


The closing lectures of the season have 
been given by Prof. Nelson Sizer, on “ The 
Heads of Different Nations,” on April 
13th; Dr. Brandenberg, on “ Hygiene,” 
on April 21st, and Jessie A. Fowler, on 
“Memory, and How to Improve It,” on 
April 28th. All were distinctly interest- 
ing. That of Professor Sizer carried one 
round the world and allowed us to stop 
in each country to take off our hats when 
introduced to our friends, the Chinese, 
the Japs, the Englishman, the Scotch- 
man, and the American Indian. He com- 
pared the countrymen in regard to man- 
ners, customs, and characteristics, and 
told some stories about several of them 
in his inimitable way, much to the appre- 
ciation of his audience. 

On April 18th Dr. Brandenberg gave 
an excellent address on “ Hygiene,” and 
applied it to the importance of food. He 
pointed out that some persons needed one 
kind of diet and some another kind of 
food. An interesting discussion followed. 

Miss Fowler, in her lecture on “ Mem- 
ory,” on the 28th, spoke of the different 
kinds of memory and the importance of 


educating all the faculties of the mind. 
She mentioned the tricks that mem- 
ory played, and said, “ Until the educa- 
tional system fully recognizes the bene- 
fits of Phrenology to its teachers, as it is 
taught by competent authorities, just so 
long shall we hang back in our proper 
development of mind culture. She indi- 
cated how the faculties must be cultivated 
in children to build up a good memory, 
and instanced many marvellous cases of 
memory on record. The conditions of a 
good memory were then given, and the 
different methods of artificially assisting 
the cultivation of the memory. At the 
close, a lady of fine character, but pos- 
sessing a very poor memory, allowed her 
character to be delineated. She said the 
remarks were appropriate, that though 
she had travelled extensively, yet she was 
so sensitive of the criticisms of others 
that she could not bring herself to say 
much before others of her experiences. 


W. B. Swift, F.A.I.P., is continuing his 
studies in Phrenology and making head- 
way in the science. He has now joined 
the Institute. 


George Morris is busily engaged in lect- 
uring. He has been travelling in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. 








— 
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N. Y. Schofield, F.A.I.P., has sent a 
paper to us to forward to the Fowler In- 
stitute Conference, this month, on “ Phre- 
nology and Religion.” We hope at some 
future time to give the readers the benefit 
of its thoughts. : 


H. Humphreys, F.A.I.P., writes that he 
recently examined about twenty heads at 
an evening reception, all of whom ex- 
pressed themselves highly pleased, 
amused, and instructed. 


Friends all over the country will find 
an advantage in joining themselves to the 
Institute, for the advantages will more 
than repay the outlay of two and a half 
dollars, as it includes a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the JOURNAL, the use of the cir- 
culating library, and admittance to the 
Wednesday evening lectures when in 
town. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 
“ Great things come from small beginnings.” 


A meeting of the above Institute was 
held on March 31st, when Mr. R. Higgs, 
Jr., gave an interesting paper on ‘“ Eng- 
land’s Enemies; a Call to Battle.” A 
lively discussion followed, in which many 
of the members took part. 


The usual monthly meeting of the In- 
stitute was held on April 14th, when the 
Rev. J. I. Hillock’s paper on “ Has Phre- 
nology a Christian Tendency ” was read 
for him, he being unable to attend, 
through indisposition. The writer of the 
paper asserted that Phrenology had a 
Christian tendency, and dealt with both 
Phrenology and Christianity at some 
length. There was an animated discus- 
sion which brought the meeting to a 
close. 


Mr. Harper, A.F.I., has been lecturing 
at the Assembly Rooms, Chelmsford; also 
at Halstead, Braintree, Colchester, and 
Ipswich. 


On Tuesday, April 12th, Mr. Ramsay, 
M.F.I., gave a lecture on Phrenology at 
the Wesley Guild, East Road, E.C. There 
was a good audience; after the lecture 
an animated discussion took place, and 
the evening was brought to a close by the 
lecturer examining four persons from 
among the audience. Wherever Mr. Ram- 
say speaks he is sure to awaken interest, 
as he is so much in earnest. 


The summer examination of students 
will take place July 21st and 22d at the 
Fowler Institute, Ludgate Circus, Lon- 
don. Intending candidates must send in 


their names to T. Crow, Secretary, by 
June 30th. 


The next session will commence about 
the middle of September, of which par- 
ticulars will be found in next month’s 
JOURNAL. . 


Mrs. C. Twyford, A.F.I., has lately re- 
moved to Croydon, and is carrying on her 
phrenological work there. She gave a 
lecture at a convent and examined four- 
teen of the nuns, all of whom were very 
large in Conscientiousness, while only one 


. possessed love of life. 


Mrs. Twyford also lectured at Walling- 
ton, delineating the characters of many 
people at the close of the lecture. 


Mr. Zyto, member of the Fowler Insti- 
tute of London, has delivered a lecture 
upon Phrenology in connection with the 
Hoddesdon Congregational Church Guild. 
There was a very good attendance, and the 
Rev. J.C. Evans, pastor of the church, pre- 
sided. The lecturer reviewed the subject 
of Phrenology from a technical stand- 
point in a lucid and interesting manner. 
He demonstrated the great utility of the 
art in every-day life, and gave some re- 
markably correct readings of the heads 
of several well-known young people who 
voluntarily ascended the platform in re- 
sponse to an invitation to do so. 


STORY OF A BUST. 
LUCKY FIND IN LONDON. 
(** Daily Mail’’ Special.) 


The following item is sent us by G. B. 
Coleman: 

A curious find has been made at a Lon- 
don bric-a-brac shop of a famous bust of 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, the author 
of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Dr. Wallace Wood, who occupies the 
chair of history of art in the New York 
University, when in London recently, 
called at the shop of a dealer in art, pict- 
ures, ete., and asked if the dealer had 
any heads—heads exemplifying perfect 
types of intellect and culture. The dealer 
reflected a moment, and assured the doc- 
tor he would try to find one for him. Dr. 
Wood told him he wanted it to demon- 
strate his lecture before the university 
art class. Two days later the dealer sent 
for Dr. Wood, telling him he had the bust 
of a country-woman of his that had been 
sent to the exhibition of 1857. When it 
was sent to his apartments the doctor was 
greatly surprised and pleased to recognize 
it as a bust of Mrs. Stowe. 
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Professor Wood would not, when re- 
turning, intrust the bust as baggage in 
the ship’s hold, but put it in a stateroom 
adjoining his own. Arriving in New York, 
he consulted several persons, none of 
whom knew of the existence of the bust. 
It seemed contemporaneous with the fa- 
mous Richmond portrait of Mrs. Stowe, 
which was presented to the family by 
George Richmond. 

The doctor then wrote to Mrs. Stowe’s 
daughter, Miss H. B. Stowe, of Hartford. 
Miss Stowe responded, and explained that 
the bust was executed by Miss Susan 
Durant, an American student in Paris, in 
November, 1856. Baron di Tricotrin was 
present at some of her mother’s sittings. 
The writer spoke of the pleasure of her 
“little mother” as she watched the bust 
assume form and shape from the marble 
block, under the sculptor’s chisel. She 
did not know what had become of the 
bust. 

Dr. Wood has also received the follow- 
ing letter: 


HARTFORD, Conn., March 25, 1897. 
Dear Sir: Permit me to thank you most sincerely for 
discovering and bringing to this country the bust of my 
beloved sister, Harriet Beecher Stowe. It was considered 
a perfect likeness by her daughters at the time it was made, 
and great regret has been felt by all our family that it had 
been lost, as we supposed, irrevocably, That it should 
be restored to us just at this time, when, through your 
kindness, it can serve as a model for the statue now pro- 

posed for this city, is cause of gratitude. 
Iam most sincerely yours, 
ISABELLA BEECHER STOWE. 


P. M. thinks the following will be of 
interest to members: 

Mineralization of the brain is not, as 
might be supposed, a new malady to which 
speculative millionaires are peculiarly 
liable. It is merely a new term used to 
describe the process whereby nature sup- 
plies to the organ of thought and feeling 
its most valuable constituent. In a pound 
of healthy brain tissue the mineral ele- 
ments—chiefly magnesia, soda, potash, 
and lime—ought to weigh about fifty-four 
grains. Any falling off from this standard 
indicates a certain deterioration of mental 
and nervous power. Dr. Gaube, who em- 
ployed the term in a recent lecture in 
Paris, does not seem to suggest any ready 
method for feeding or manuring the ex- 
hausted brain, but he points out that the 
leakage of indispensable elements ought 
never to escape scientific observation. 
This is but a poor consolation to suffering 
humanity, for we—or our non-medical 
friends—can usually ascertain if we are 
lapsing into imbecility.—Daily Chronicle, 
London. 

G. H., London, sends the following ex- 
tract on ‘“ National characteristics indi- 
cated by the hand and foot: ” 


The comparative study of the hand and 
foot in different civilized nations, and even 
in different individuals, is full.of interest, 
leading to a certain extent to a knowledge 
of their mental as well as physical char- 
acteristics. The delicate hand of the Cel- 
tic race, French or Italian, which may be 
moulded into any shape, is typical, by its 
grace and symmetry, of mental acuteness, 
fine sentiments, and artistic susceptibili- 
ties. On the contrary, the hand of the 
Northern Saxon—short, thick, and coarse, 
destitute of flexibility, and slow in its 
movements—is suited for heavier work. 
The first waves the keen scimitar of Sala- 
din, the last wields the ponderous battle- 
axe of Richard Coeur de Lion. The Celtic 
hand displays versatility of genius and 
grace of motion; the Saxon hand exhibits 
firmness of purpose and sturdy pursuit of 
an object, whether good or evil, with the 
perseverance of the bull-dog. While the 
Celt uses the delicate rapier and sharp 
stiletto, the Saxon prefers his clenched fist 
to settle the petty disputes of life. In the 
same way, contrast the Celtic and Saxon 
foot: The former is small, elastic, and 
quick moving; the latter is thick, strong, 
and firm. The Frenchman moves quickly, 
dances all night, and makes a military 
charge with a_ perfect abandonment 
which, however, if it meet with sturdy re- 
sistance, is apt to change into wild dis- 
order. The Englishman has a heavier 
body to carry, and moves slowly, steadily, 
sure-footed and firm; hence. the irresist- 
ible power of an English bayonet charge. 
The Arabians consider an arched foot a 
mark of beauty, and look upon as de- 
graded and a slave one under whose foot 
water will not flow; the records of all de- 
generated races show that the spirits falls 
with the arch of the foot—a flat-footed 
race is sure to be an inferior one. From 
the hands and feet, then, the servants of 
an intelligent mind, we may derive indica- 
tions of the mental constitution and pre- 
vailing passions of him to whom they 
have been given as instruments of action. 





EK. Higgs sends the following on ment- 
ally feebie children. 


Dr. F. Beach illustrated his lecture 
with photographs of some of the cases 
with which he has had to deal, the lecturer 
proceeded to explain the methods employed 
in various phases of mental deficiency. The 
size and shape of the HEAD, he said, should 
first be considered ; the size usually varies 
from 1534 to 18 inches in circumference. 
One child showed a measurement of only 
12 inches; very little could be done in this 
case, but the children with the larger heads 
would show a fair amount of improvement. 





—~————— = 
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The forehead was generally narrow and 
retreating, while the occipital part of the 
head was badly developed. There were also 
heads too large. (a) The hydrocephalic. 
(b) The overgrown brain. These heads 
measured often as much as 23 to 24 inches. 

There were the keel-shaped, the sugar- 
loaf and the obliquely-twisted heads. 

The shape of the palate was noticeable— 
some were too highly arched, some too 
narrow or otherwise deformed. 

The popular fallacy that a defective pal- 
ate shows mental feebleness was contradicted 
by the lecturer. No one sign can be de- 
pended upon ; feeble-mindedness was shown 
by a combination of many signs. The EYES 
varied, some being of the restless type, con- 
stantly wandering about, while others had 
a fixed stare without perception. The 
EARS, too, were generally defective—some 
being too Jarge, others having an adherent 
lobule. 

The hearing was often dull, the Mouth 
open, Lips apart, with no power to close 
them. The type of FACE was low and ani- 
mal, the gait slouching, and a general want 
of co-ordination of the muscles. He di- 
vided them into two classes: (a) the rest- 
less, who need soothing ; (b) the apathetic, 
who require rousing. The treatment com- 
prehended hygienic, physiological, mental, 
and moral training. 

Dr. Beach insisted that ‘‘ Education of 
the senses must precede education of the 
mind,” and gave a detailed description of 
the sensorial training. 

The teaching of Industries formed another 
special feature. 

Two points of interest were noticed in the 
facts (a) that these children were to a large 
extent insensible to pain, and (b) that they 
needed to be taught how to play. 

An interesting discussion followed upon 
points arising out of the lecture. 


We are glad our members are getting 
into the way of sending us communications 
and delineations of character of well-known 
people, ete. This is what the JournaL 
wants as @ representative organ. 


ENGLISH FIELD NOTES. 
LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The subject before this society at their 
last fortnightly meeting was “ Character 
Reading in Central America,” by Mr. An- 
gold. The delineation that followed was 
unique, for Mr. James Webb, so well- 
known in Leyton as a “ reader of heads,” 
became the subject in the hands of Mr. 
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Angold. The Rev. C. Edmunds presided. 
-——Leytonstone Independent. 


Mr. Hubert has closed a successful visit 
to Nottingham. Recently he visited the 
Gordon Boys’ Home, and phrenologically 
examined a number of the boys, who were 
greatly interested in comparing the pro- 
fessor’s accurate descriptions of the char- 
acteristics of some of their companions 
with their own knowledge. 


Phrenological societies, attention! Send 
us reports of your meetings. The readers 
of the Journal are interested in what is 
being done in this line, and it will be a 
source of encouragement to others. Sec- 
retaries, let us hear from you occasional- 
ly. The above applies equally to both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


Interest in phrenology is kept up in 
Brooklyn by the meetings of the Human 
Nature Club, held the last Friday of every 
month. Dr. Brandenburg favored the 
Club last month with a talk on “ Drink; 
its Effect on the Human Brain.” 


AT THE CENTRAL SCHOOL. 


Professor Cozens is continuing his lect- 
ures on phrenology, and will speak to- 
night in the Aberdeen Hall on the ele- 
ments of the science. The Professor is 
fortunate in having aroused the interest 
of city clergymen and many prominent 
business men, who have called upon him 
and are very much taken up with his clear 
and practical exponency of the art. On 
invitation of the chairman of the school 
board and Principal Wilkinson, Professor 
Cozens is to-day addressing the scholars 
in various divisions of the school. 


—_— « 


LIBRARY. 
(Continued from page 291.) 


“The Depths of Satan; or, Spirit Mys- 
teries Exposed,” by W.lliam Ramsey, is 
a discussion of the subject of spiritual- 
ism, the writer taking the ground that 
the influence of spirit phenomena as com- 
monly developed or practised, tends to in- 
jure the moral and spiritual balance. 
Attempt is made to explain the alleged 
manifestations; even the witch of the 
Bible is treated as a deception practised 
upon credulous minds. H. L. Hastings, 
Boston. 


We have received a copy of L. W. 
Goodell’s new work on “ The Fat of the 
Land,” price, $1.50, a review of which 
will appear in a future number of the 
JOURNAL AND MAGAZINE. 
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Poland Spring Centennial-Souvenir. 
—The proprietors of this source of a good, 
potable water have sent us this beauti- 
fully illustrated history of the discovery 
of the well-known spring in Maine. It 
shows what sagacious enterprise can do 
in building up a commercial venture. 
The hotel and other buildings, with the 
rural setting of Poland, are represented 
in many charming views. 


“Education in Patho-social Studies.” 
Reprint of Chapters xiv. and xv. of the 
Report for 1893-94 and of Chapter xviii. 
of the Report for 1889-90. No. 236, 
United States Bureau of Education. 
Washington. 


A careful review of the condition of 
society in reference to its abnormal and 
diseased phases, on scientific lines, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the causes. 
The views of eminent criminalists, econo- 
mists, police officials, agents of leading 
penal and charitable institutions are pre- 
sented, and a considerable stock of data 
is placed in orderly array for the reader 
who is interested in his fellow-men. To 
get at the causes of social defect and de- 
generacy is a prime essential. An at- 
tempt is made toward introducing meas- 
ures for the correction of prevalent evils 
and their prevention in the future. This 
is one object of the studies embraced in 
the book. 


Emotional Relation of the Brain and 
Heart.—J. G. H.—The heart as a chief 
organ in functioning vital force has a 
close relation of the brain, so that affec- 
tional conditions may produce at times a 
very marked influence upon the heart ac- 
tion. One of the most important of the 
cranial nerves—the pneumogastric—has 
much to do with the control of the heart, 
its injury or destruction usually causing 
paralysis of heart muscle. The “ gan- 
glia’? mentioned by our correspondent 
we take to refer to the sympathetic sys- 
tem, which, while having an apparently 
independent function, that of vaso-motor 
control, is in communication with the 
brain by nerve process. An expression of 
sudden emotion at the centre of intelli- 
gence, the brain, is therefore rapidly felt 
at points in the viscera at the surface of 
the body through the impulses trans- 
mitted by the nerves. Because the effect 
of these impulses is so marked, it does 
not show that the heart is a factor of 
emotion any more than the skin is, which 
is a sensitive organ. 


Watercure in Medicine.—A. S. G.—Va. 
—The utility of water as a remedy in 
sickness and disease is becoming more ap- 
parent from year to year. In wasting 


fevers, inflammatory disorders, nervous 
affections, the profession has found it of 
the highest value. In certain hospitals 
water is employed in technical ways, ac- 
cording to the nature of the disease, and 
drug treatment is deemed of less utility. 
Notably in fevers the best results have 
been obtained. 


“Homiletic Review.’—April.—Ration- 
alism, Preparation for Preaching, and the 
recent discoveries in Assyria occupy the 
leading place in this number. A full num- 
ber for ministers’ uses. Funk & Wagnalis 
Co. New York. 


PERSONAL. 





A BISHOP’S ASTOUNDING ANSWER. 


The following story of the Archbishop- 
designate is said to be very characteris- 
tie: — 

A lady asked him one day, in the course 
of conversation, ** Dr. Temple, do you be- 
lieve in special providences ?” ‘ Cer- 
tainly,” said his lordship; ‘ but why do 
you ask?” ‘ Well,” said she, “ an aunt of 
mine was about to cross the Atlantic, but 
the train being delayed she only arrived 
at the docks after the boat. had started. 
A few weeks after the news was heard 
that the vessel had gone down, no one on 
board being saved. Now, don’t you think 
that was a special providence—my aunt 
missing that boat ?” ‘I can’t say,” was 
his lordship’s answer; “I don’t know 
your aunt.” 


LI HUNG CHANG. 


The humor of Chinese methods has 
again been illustrated by Li Hung Chang. 
While the war between China and Japan 
was going on we used to hear that Li had 
been deprived of his Yellow Riding Jacket, 
or his Peacock’s Feather, or some other 
impressive ornament. It is now said that 
the very day he was made Foreign Min- 
ister he was reprimanded by the Chinese 
Emperor for making an unauthorized 
visit to the Empress-Dowager. It says a 
good deal, however, for his force of char- 
acter that Li has regained all his old polit- 
ical authority, and is a more powerful 
man after his visit to Europe and America 
than he was before. Can this be due to 
the fascination of the bicycle he took 
home with him from the United States ? 
Perhaps his unauthorized visit to the Em- 
press-Dowager was to give her a lesson on 
that wondrous machine. 








— 
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Ignatius Loyola was a Spanish gentle- 
man, who was dangerously wounded at 
the siege of Pampeluna. Having heated 
his imagination by reading the “ Lives of 
the Saints,” which were brought to him 
in his illness, instead of a romance, he con- 
ceived a strong ambition to be the founder 
of a religious order, whence originated 
the celebrated society of the Jesuits. 





PECULIARITIES OF MEN OF GENIUS. 


Peculiar inclinations and other mental 
idiosyncrasies of men of genius can 
mostly be very readily explained. Every- 
body accustomed psychologically to study 
and dissect those. whom he meets, so far 
as opportunity is afforded, is familiar 
with the remark that each individual of 
the human race has his peculiarities, more 
or less odd, his “ weaknesses.” The ordin- 
ary man, if he has the least breeding, has 
been accustomed from his youth up to 
hold in check one inclination or another 
which violates the usages of society, or 
even perhaps of good morals. He has 
learned to attend sufficiently to his own 
conduct not to allow habits to take root 
which might appear unusual or be dis- 
agreeable to others. But the man of geni- 
us is far too much governed by his inward 
processes, his fancy, and his work to pay 
attention to trifling details of manner. 
He therefore appears what he really is, 
while the average man would not do this. 
Consequently, chance peculiarities and 
special inclinations appear in the former 
more than in the latter. 

Thus it is that the behavior of great 
men is not to be measured by the same 
standard as that of others, that we have to 
take account of the motives of their ac- 
tions, and that the psychical conditions 
must be kept in view if we are to draw any 
trustworthy inferences from their be- 
havior. Those mighty natures must be 
judged from their own organization, and 
not from the Philistine point of view of 
the so-called average man.—From the 
Psychology of Genius, by Dr. William 
Hirsch, in “ Appletons’ Popular Science 
Monthly ” for January. 





DR. NANSEN ON STIMULANTS. 


Dr. Nansen has been speaking rather 
strongly against the use of stimulants and 
narcotics. In an interview, published in a 

3elgian journal, he said that he took no 
intoxicating liquors with him in his re- 
cent expedition. His experience has led 
him to take a decided stand against the 
use of stimulants and narcotics of all 
kinds. It must be a sound principle at all 
times that a man should live in as natural 


and simple a way as possible, and espe- 
cially must this be the case when his life 
is a life involving severe exertion in an ex- 
tremely cold climate. The idea that one 
gains by stimulating body and mind by 
artificial means, betrays, in his opinion, 
not only ignorance of the simplest physio- 
logical Jaws, but also a want of experi- 
ence, or, perhaps, a want of capacity to 
learn from experience by observation. It 
appeared to him obvious that one can get 
nothing in this life without paying for it 
in some way or other, and that artificial 
stimulants, even if they had not the di- 
rectly injurious effects which they un- 
doubtedly have, can produce nothing but 
a temporary excitement, followed by a 
corresponding reaction. Stimulants, with 
the exception of chocolate, which is mild 
in its effect, and at the same time nour- 
ishing, bring practically no nutritive sub- 
stance into the body, and the energy 
which one obtains in anticipation by their 
use at one moment, must be paid for by a 
corresponding exhaustion at the next. It 
may, no doubt, be advanced that there are 
occasions when a momentary supply of 
energy is necessary, but to this he would 
answer that he could not imagine such a 
state of thing to arise in the course of a 
protracted sledge expedition, when, on 
the contrary, as regular and steady work 
as possible is generally the main thing to 
be aimed at.—The Echo. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM’S HEAD. 


An English phrenologist who has ex- 
amined the head of Emperor William IT. 
says: “It is a medium head, of the mili- 
tary type. The faculties of Self-esteem 
and Combativeness are abnormally devel- 
oped. He will never let himself be stopped 
by an obstacle. There is no power on 
earth that could exercise the least press- 
ure upon him. His self-love is so great 
that it would not surprise me if he should 
proclaim himself infallible. He would be 
perfectly sincere in so doing.” 





Man carries under his hat a private 
theatre, wherein a greater drama is 
acted than is ever performed on the 
mimic stage, beginning and ending in 
eternity.—Carlyle. 





James Clell Witter, editor of Art Educa- 
tion, writes as follows: “ The Phreno- 
logical Journal and Science of Health 
were the first periodicals I remember 
reading when a little boy in 62. My 
father, Tully L. Witter (Lockhart), was 
one of the most enthusiastic believers in 
phrenology and one of the most ardent 
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admirers of Samuel R. Wells, so much so 
that he named one of my brothers after 
him. You will find my father’s name on 
your old subscription books. He had quite 
a library of your publications, which were 
invaluable in shaping my character and 
life. I owe much of what I am to them. 
1 was for many years a teacher, and phre- 
nology helped me to make a great success 
of my work. Very sincerely, 
“J. C. Witter.” 





” 


The author of “ Natural Cure” is the 
peer of any living physician of to-day, 
and one of the truly great masters in 
medicine, especially is this so in the direc- 
tion of practical therapeutic measures for 
the alleviation of the sick and the rapid 
cure of disease. The author possesses a 
rare mind for the comprehension of the 
scope of medicine and wonderful adapta- 
tion of heart and hand toward the appli- 
eation of his skill in the management of 
those essential details for the cure of dis- 
ease, which are the hope and joy of the 
patients whe are fortunate to find the way 
to his care. Such is the author of “ Nat- 
ural Cure,” while the book is the wisdom 
of the author in cold type. 





WIT AND WISDOM. 


STUNG TO THF QUICK. 


‘* Henry, yeu look very pale. What’s 
the trouble ? 

‘*T was stung to the quick by an adder 
this afternoon.’’ 

‘* How did it happen ?”’ 

‘*Why, I dropped in at the bank, and 
the bookkeeper told me my account was 
overdrawn.’’—New York Tribune. 





A SPELL. 


Florence’s father’s initials are A. H.S., 
and, while Florence knows her letters, she 
is not yet able to spell. The other day she 
came running to her mother. 

“Oh, mamma,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I can 
spell umbrella.” 

‘“‘T hardly think so,” said her mother. 

‘¢ But I can,” she insisted. 

**Very well. How do you spell it?” 

“ A-h-s,” she said promptly. 

“Why, Florence,” contended the mother, 
“‘ that doesn’t spell umbrella.” 

“Yes, but it does,” she urged. “I saw 
it on papa’s umbrella, and I'd like to know 
why it would be there if it spelled some- 
thing else.”—Detroit Free Press. . 


Uncalled-for Indignity.—“ That’s what 
I call an insult to the whole human race!” 

“ What is?” ’ 

The first speaker pointed to a North Side 
butcher’s window, where, under an array 
of calves’ livers, hung this sign: 

eee ne ee ey eee ae ee x 


GET YOUR BRAINS HERE. 


Bis assrnanes ce cuccwwbanonme vectored x 
—Chicago Tribune. 





Had Been Attended To.—She—Of 
course, you all talked about me as soon as 
I left. 

Her—No, dear; we thought you had at- 
tended to that sufficiently. 

—Indianapolis Journal. 





Police Constable A 3030—Here, Your 
Worshup, are the tools I found on the 
pris’*ner—a jimmy, a centrebit, a dark 
lantern, an’ a piece of lead pipe wrapped 
in paper to look like a bundle of clothes. 

Prisoner—Your Honor, you will not let 
an innocent man be convicted on such 
flimsy evidence as that, I hope? The ar- 
ticles he speaks of are nothing but my 
bicycle lantern and repair kit.—Answers. 





Flannigan—How’d yez git th’ black oye, 
Casey? 

Casey—Oi shlipped an’ landed on me 
back. 

Flannigan—But, me good mon, y’r face 
ain’t located on y’r back. 

Casey (gloomily)—No; nather wuz Fin- 
nigan.—Truth. 





A short time ago a young Londoner who 
had never been out of London in his life 
received an invitation from an acquaint- 
ance in the country, asking him to have 
a run over to his place for a few days and 
give him a lift at gathering mushrooms. 
This is the reply he got: 

“ Dear Jack: I’m very glad to hear as 
how you and the missus is all right, but 
I can’t come over to see you, becos I’m 
afraid I would be no use at gathering 
mushrooms, for you know very well I 
can’t climb.’”—Up-to-Date. 





A Georgia evangelist named Culpepper 
is down on bachelors. “I want to see our 
men marry,” he says, “ Let them marry 
young. I’d rather have them marry at 
fifteen than at thirty. Young men who ar- 
rive at the age of twenty-two and are still 
bachelors I am for taxing $100. If they 
are still unmarried at twenty-three I 
would tax them $200, at twenty-four $500, 
and so I would go on up to thirty. Any 
man who wasn’t married at thirty I would 
be for sending to the penitentiary. God 
meant that men should marry. A bach- 
elor is only half a man.” 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
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to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The American Medical Journal” for 
May discusses the nature and use of col- 
linsonia, the essentials of modern materia 
medica, and neglectic therapeutics, 
Coates’s new consumption treatment, and 
other topics that are of seasonable notice. 
I. Yonkin, M.D., St. Louis, Mo. 


“American Art Journal.”—Weekly.— 
now in its thirty-fifth year, has claim to 
certain respect on the score of its longev- 
ity, and represents the music trades and 
current art criticisms. New York. 


“The Journal of the American Medical 
Association.”’—Monthly.—As its name im- 
plies, this publication represents the most 
important body of physicians in America. 
The next annual meeting of this body will 
be held in Philadelphia at the beginning 
of June. Chicago, Ill. 

“ Medical Age.”—Semi-monthly.—Brief 
review of medicine and surgery; some- 


what independent in tone, and a fair clin- 
ical reporter. Detroit, Mich. 


“Medical Brief.”—Monthly.—Our old 
friend improves with age. It is certainly 
the multum in parvo for the busy prac- 
titioner, claiming a circulation of upward 
of 30,000 or 40,000. It represents all phases 
of professional view. Its brief notes of 
cases and numerous suggestions come 
very acceptable to the office of the physi- 
cian. St. Louis, Mo. 


“The Humanitarian” contains an ad- 
mirable illustrated sketch of John Bid- 
dulph Martin. M. Charles Richet, Lon- 
don. 


“ The Book Buyer ” opens with an arti- 
cle on “ Concerning Essays,” by Clara E. 
Laughlin; “ L. Raven-Hill,” by Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell, with portrait and repro- 
ductions; book reviews, with illustra- 
tions, by Will H. Low, etc., ete. New 
York. 


“The Ladies’ Home Journal” has an 
interesting article on “ Grant’s Achieve- 
ment as a Peacemaker,” “The American 
Woman,” ete. Philadelphia. 


“ The Chicago Vegetarian ” is a modest 
but interesting little paper, and contains 
just the short articles that people ‘will 
read. Chicago. 

“The Annals of Hygiene ” contains ar- 
ticles on “ The Nervous System in Dis- 
ease,” “ Food for Thought,” “ The Physi- 
cian and his Profession,” ‘“* Hygiene and 
Spirituality.” The notes at the end are 
very useful. Philadelphia. 

* Lippincott’s Magazine.”—The ques- 
tions of “ French Pioneers in America,” 
“Earning a Living in China,” “ Early 
Man in America,” are dealt with in an 
interesting manner, and should be read. 

* Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly ” 
has an article on “Sources of the New 
Psychology,” “Sketch of James Nas- 
myth,” ete. New York. 

“ The Journal of Hygiene ” is as full of 
interest as ever. One article treats on the 
“ Hygiene of Milk,” another on the “ Hy- 
giene of the Brain,” and a series of short 
notes by the editor. New York. 
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“The Family Doctor” covers the 
ground of interesting matter for the 
family under various departments. Lon- 
don. 

“Good Housekeeping” holds its own 
among the number of home journals for 
its excellence in dealing with numerous 
home matters. Springfield. 

“The Review of Reviews” discusses 
the Greco-Turkish War, the Cuban Insur- 
rection, and the Sealing Question, among 
other important matters. New York. 

* Book News ” discourses on the great- 
est living naval writer, Captain A. T. 
Mahan. Philadelphia and New York. 


— 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





Mr. J. B. Sullivan has in his ‘Seven 
Easy Lessons,” (25 cents) supplied a long 
felt want among those who desire to take up 
the study of astrology. He has succeeded in 
making a concise exposition of the elemen- 
tary rules of that science in plain words and 
with numerous diagrams of circular form, 
one for each lesson. The book is, we be- 
lieve, the only primer on the subject which 
has ever been edited. Mr. Sullivan makes 
no claim for originality in his work, but he 
certainly has given to inquirers a unique 
little book marked at once with a strong 
individuality. 

. Food, Home and Garden.” This publi- 
cation is intended to afford information as 
to the best food to promote the physical, 
moral and spiritual welfare without de- 
stroying the lives of other sensitive creat- 
ures. 





A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 
ITS PURPOSE AND VALUE. 


We must first study the Constitution, 
Temperament or Make-up of a person, Is 
the head large and well nonrished, or is the 
body too small to make such a brain effi- 
cient? Are the animal propensities and 
passions too strong for the intellectual and 
moral powers? Is the man or woman, boy 
or girl, ingenious and skilful, with a ten- 
deney to mechanism, music or art, or is 
there merely plodding. working power, 
with little desire or talent to rise in the 
world? Is there a natural talent for study 
and education, and if so, in what direction ? 
Judicious training elevates and regulates 
wayward character—-the want of it spoils 
thousands whose fire and force might bless 
the world. What are my son’s strong and 
weak points? What are my daughter’s ex- 
cellencies and failings? How can I lead 


them to be all I wish and avoid all I fear? 
What can they best do to earn a living, or 
to win honor and happiness? What kind 
of temperament and disposition would be 
suited to them in Marriage? Phrenology 
and Physiology, or the laws of mind and 
body, properly applied, will light the path- 
way that leads to righteousness and success. 
Thousands attribute their honor, health, suc- 
cess and happiness to such guidance. 

We have received the following notice 
from Mrs. Theodore Sutro, President 
Woman’s Department of the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association, 20 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, who desires its in- 
sertion: 

Notice.—The Committee on Literature 
of the Woman’s Department of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association desires 
names of women who are or have been at 
any time actively engaged in literary 
work pertaining in any way to music, 
with a brief biographical sketch of each, 
and typical specimens of work. It is im- 
perative that all communications be 
written upon one side of the paper only, 
and, if possible, typewritten. 

Address Mrs. Marie Merrick, Chairman 
of the Committee on Literature, Woman’s 
Department of the M. T. N. A., 540 Greene 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Packer’s 


Tar Soap 


The Standard. 


It combines the purity, blandness, 
_and cleansing qualities of a well- 
made vegetable-oil soap, with the 
antiseptic, balsamic, and emollient 
properties of pine-tar and glycer- 
ine. Packer’s Tar Soap is constant- 
ly prescribed in the treatment of 


ERUPTIVE TROUBLES, 
DANDRUFF, BALDNESS, Etc. 


“A LUXURY FOR 
a] BATHING AND J 
SHAMPOOING.” 


The Packer Mfg. Co., 
NEW YORK. 
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Queen Victoria’s book will be published 
in America by the Century Company. 
There will be 100 copies ou Japanese paper 
at $50 and 600 on fine paper at $15. Both 
editions are strictly limited and no more 
will be printed- 


[ would not take anything for what lit- 
tle I have learned of Phrenology, and 
intend to continue the study.—-George A. 
F, Lakeland. 


Notices have also been received from 
the “ Perthshire Advertiser,” ‘‘ Dundee 
Advertiser,” “London Evening News,” 
and “ The Daily News,” among’ others. 


Wishing the JournaL a prosperous year 
for 1897. Mrs. J. S., Ohio. 


The Journat steadily increases in interest 
and instructiveness. 


O. D., Windham, N. Y. 


The Editors cannot undertake to return rejected MSS., 
and therefore ask contributors to keep duplicate copies, 
and are not responsible for the views expressed by contrib- 
utors. It is advisable that articles sent to the Editors 
should be typewritten. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Generally speaking, we say that the curv- 
ature of the earth amounts to about seven 
inches to the statute mile ; it is exactly 6.99 
inches, or 7.692 inches for a geographical 
mile. 

Scientists say that no negro has ever 
tamed an elephant or any wild animal, 
though negroes frequently perform with 
wild animals after they have-been cowed 
into subjection by white men. 

Lightning is zigzag because, as it con- 
denses the air in the immediate advance of 
its path, it flies from side to side in order 
to pass where there is the least resistance 
to its progress. 

A sun dial made for London would be 
useless for either Paris or Edinburgh. The 
altitude of the pole star varies with the lati- 
tude, and hence is greater at Edinburgh, 
and less at Paris, than at London ; and as 
the stylus must always point to the polar 
star, the angle it makes with the dial-plate 
must vary with the latitude. 


Practical Typewriting 


By BATES TORREY. 


Third Edition. ‘Revised and Enlarged. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THE TOUCH OR ALL- 
FINGER METHOD. 


For Schools, Business Colleges and Private Instructions. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 
Svo, over 200 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 


27 East 21st Street, ” 


New York. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL ANNUAL = % Pvenobiel Practitones 


EDITED BY 


For 1897, and REGISTER — rret.netsow sizenang og 


Table of Contents: 

Frontispiece, Graduates of American Institute ; Class of 1896. 

Character Sketches and Interviews of Mrs. TwyFrorD (London), Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, Messrs. G. 
Morris, N. Y. SCHOFIELD, W. B. Swirt, EDWIN ANTHONY, H. B. MoHLER, and HENRY HUMPHREYS. 
Fellows of the American Institute of Phrenology. By the Editors. 

ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES ON 

Character and Talent—Mental Growth—Authors and Mental Science—Occupations and Protes~ 

sions—Phrenology and Its Use to Civilization—The Mission of Phrenology—Phrenology a Mes- 

sage for the Age—Phrenology and Health—A Word from Phrenology on Training—Happiness 

—Mouths of Celebrities—Parenthood—The Physiognomical Relation— A Glance into Two Cen- 

turies—The Centenary Celebrations—Reports of Societies—Field Notes—Register of Phrenology 

—Calendar for 1897—Etc., Ete, 

Price, 15 cents. English, 8d., post-paid. 


Fowler & Wells Co. , 27 €. 2ist St., New York. L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, E, C 


EXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 
or HYGIENE —_- 


Revised and Enlarged, BY 


Fully Illustrated. R. T. TRALL, [1.D. 


This work, first published in 1866, is an authority on the subject, and has had a constant demand from Eng- 
land, Australia, New Zeaiand, as well as in the author’s own country. In no work is the subject so fully and 
interestingly treated as in this, the crowning effort of the late Dr. Trall. 

This subject is one which should be studied. The benefits to the world from a knowledge of anatomy 
have been immense. It is endorsed as one of the noblest studies, in that it brings one nearer to the creative 
power, which thoroughly investigated tends to make the human race better. 

The illustrations, over one hundred in number, aid the reader greatly. 

Price, $2.00 post-paid; English, 6s. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., L. N. FOWLER & CO., 
27 East 2ist Street. New Vark. 7 Imnerial Arcade. Ludaate Circus, London. 


Books by Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 


THE MARVELS OF OUR BODILY DWELLING. 


No one can claim originality in comparing the body to a house, for that comparison is as old as literature. 
Ecclesiastes refers to the day «‘ when the keepers of the house shall tremble, and those that look out of the 
windows be darkened, and the doors shall be shut in tae streets.’ Abernethy uses a homely figure when he says: 
“The kitchen—that is your stomach—being out of order, the garret—the head—cannot be right, and every room 
in the house becomes affected Remedy the evil in the kitchen. and ali will be right in parlor and chamber.” 
Early in the present century, Alcott wrote of the ‘“‘ House We Live In,” and later writers have followed in his 
footsteps. In fact poets, scientists, and spiritual teachers have been universally fond of comparing the human 


body to a house. 
But the simile is still of interest to the juvenile mind, and as Science is ever making new discoveries, there is 


continual demand for new and interesting works on physiology. Price, $1.00. English, 4s. 6d. 


TEACHING TRUTH. e 


This little brochure aims to answer in chaste and scientific language the queries of children as to the origin 
of life. The reception it has met with is best indicated by the testimonials received from the press and through 


private letters. Price 25c. English, 1s. 


CHILD-CONFIDENCE REWARDED. 


« This little book treats of child-purity with the same delicate but masterly hand shown in Dr. Allen’s other 
writings.’’—Union Signal of July 5, 1894. Price, luc. Engli:h, 6d. 


ALMOST A MAN. 


The success of the ‘‘Teaching Truth’’ and ‘‘Chiid Confidence Rewarded” together with the frequent 
requests for some inexpensive book for the instruction of boys approaching manhood has led to the writing of 
“Almost a Man.”’ It is intended to help mothers and teachers in the delicate task of teaching the lad concerning 
himself, purely and yet with svientific accuracy. Price, 25c. Engli-h. 1s. 


ALMOST A WOMAN. 


Girls have long been wanting a book written by Dr. Wood-Allen for them to correspond with the one by the 
same author, for Almost a Woman presents in attractive form the pure instruction needed by the girl. Mothers 
will find this just what they have been wanting to put into the hands of their daughter. Price, 25c. English, 1s. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imoerial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, Eng. 
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The National Medical Exchange. 


Physicians’, Dentists’, and Druggists’ Locations and 
Property bought, sold. rented, and exchanged. Part- 
nerships arranged. Assistants and substitutes pro- 
vided. Business strictly confidential. Medical, phar- 
maceutical and scientific books supplied at lowest 
rates. Send ten cents for MONTHLY BULLETIN contain- 
ing terms, locations, and list of books. All inquiries 
promptly answered. Address 

H. A. MUMAW, M.D., Elkhart, Ind. 


The Medical and Scientific News, 


A new sixteen-page illustrated monthly, devoted to 
general medicine, hygiene, popular science, wit, wis- 
dom, and news. Short, pithy, practical, and interest- 
ing articles, A journa) for the physician and laity. 
Terms, $1.00 a year. Sample copies, ten cents. Address 
the publisher, H. A. MUMAW, B.8., M.D., Elkhart, Ind. 


FOR SALE.—Medical and Dental Lecture Tick- 
ets. Address, Lock Box 102, Elkhart, Ind. 


Popular Scientific and Historical Lectures, 
illustrated with the calcium light. Gorrespondence 
solicited. Address, Lock Box 102, Elkhart, Ind. 

places before the reader an 


TRUE MANHOO exalted standard that leads 
to purity in thought, word and act. $1.00. 
WE PAY All you have 
guessed about 
POSTACE 


life insurance 

may be wrong. 

If you wish to know the truth, send for 

“How and Why,” issued by the Penn. 
Morvat Lirs, 

921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








FRE TO F.AM, Fine 


illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 


goods —bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurious 
works. EDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 212 
Broadway, New York. 








ISS : af arp 1 a? 


YCL 
DINON’S CHAIN GRAPHITE 


is the best lubricant for chain and sproekets 
known. Mention PHRENOLOGICAL ——- 
and send 10 cents for a sample stick. 
jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CiTy, N. J.- 


Mr. & Mrs. J. MILLOTT SEVERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. Fees from as. 6d. to 
4558. Written Delineation of Character from Pho- 
tograph, post free, 5s., 7s. 6d., ros. 6d., and £1 Is. 

All Works on Phrenology, Health, Hygiene, etc., kept 
in stock. Catalogue sent free on application. 


Visitors to Brighton who wish to have a thorough 
scientific delineation of their character, should call 
on Prof. and Mrs. SEVERN, or send their photo. 
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Please note permanent address, 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
68, West Street, Brighton. 





Health and Strength, 
Beauty and Grace, 


can be acquired at home by 
using Prof. DowD’s celebrated 


HEALTH EXERCISER, 
established 20 years. 


Endorsed by 
100,000 people 
now using it. A complete gym- 
nasium; takes only 6 in. floor 
space; noiseless, ornamental; lusts 
a lifetime; adapted for men, wo- 
men or children, athlete or inva- 
lid; makes muscle, reduces obe- 
sity. strengthens weak lungs, 
corrects deformities, fortifies the 
body against disease, | rings firm 
muscles, steady nerves, erect 
form, good digestion, sound sleep, 
and molds the body into forms of 
beauty and strength. Get one 
and enjoy life. Down’s System 
free with each Exerciser 

Illustrated circular, 40 engrav- 
ings, free. 

Prices reduced to $5, $7 and $10 
Price, 30/- 

Fowler & Wells 0o., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 
L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 











English 





Human 
Nature 


The Phrenological fjagazine 
of the [jjest, and of world-wide repute. 


50 cents per year. 
Sample Copy, 5 cents. 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 

Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST 


1016 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Wholesale and Retail Agent for the 
Pacific States for all FowLer & WELLS’ 
Publications. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL DIRECTORY. 





NELSON SIZER 
FOWLER & WELLS Co. 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICACO INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOCY, 
ROOMS 317-318 INTER-OCEAN BUILDING 
MADISON AND DEARBORN STREETS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The only place in the West where all Phrenological 
Books and Supplies are for sale. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


PROF. L. A. VAUGHT, MAY E. VAUGHT. 


OWEN H. WILLIAMS, PHRENOLOGIST,: & 
GENERAL AGENT 


ror FOWLER & WELLS Co. 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


Cc. CG. BROWN, PHRENOLOGIST 
394 FOURTH AVENUE 
DETROIT, MICH. 





THIS SPACE TO LET 





Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER 
(Daughter of the late Prof. L. N. Fowler) 


FOWLER & WELLS Co, 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


PROF. CEO. MORRIS 
FELLOW AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY, 
ANOKA, MINN. 


L. N. & J. A. FOWLER’S 
Consuttation Rooms 
445 imPERIAL BLoGs., LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON 


D. T. ELLIOTT, F.F.P.1., 
CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER, 
4465 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CiRCUs, 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


THE WATER GAP SANITARIUM 
Is the place where permanent cures are made of al) 
forms of disease. Rates reasonable, A christian fam- 
ily home, Address 

F. WILSON HURD, M.D., Minsi, Monroe Co, Pa, 


8 v i j F ER & WELLS Co., 
cents tor MIRTOP Of Mind 27 ° 21st st, New Yor. 





Prof. J. B. Keswick's Works 


Health-Promoting Food, and How to Cook it. 
It will enable the reader to select a diet 
suitable to his or her wants and vocation 
so as to secure health and vigor of body 
and mind. By J. W. Keswick. Price, 2s., 
or 60 cents, post free. 








Baths, or the Water Cure Made Easy; Ex- 
plaining how every Bath in use should be 
given, and for what they are useful. II- 
lustrated. By J. B. Keswick. Price, Is., 
or 40 cents, post free. 


Woman: Her Matrimonial and Maternal Re- 
lation. By Prof. J.B. Keswick. Published 
in three parts. Price, 2s. 6d., or 75 cents, 
post free, or in one vol. complete, 7s. 6d., 
Or $2.25, post free. 


London, L. N. Fowler & Co., Ludgate Circus, E. C. 
New York, Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 24st St. 





WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY 
AND HEALTH 


MAN’S SEXUAL RELATIONS; embracing Child- 
hood, Youth, Manhood, and Married Life, with the 
Physiology and Pathology of his Reproductive Or- 
gans. Illustrated. T'wo volumes. Cloth bound, 10s. 
6d, Separate volumes, 5s. 6d each. Abridged Copy 
of the above, without illustrations, suitable for 
youths, 1s. 6d. 

MAIDEN, WIFE, AND MOTHER; embracing 
Girlhood, Married Life, and Child-bearing, with all 
the Incidents, Accidents, and Dangers peculiar to 
each period, and the Causes, Prevention, and Treat- 
ment of all Female Disorders. Illustrated. In one 
volume, 6s. 6d. The last named work can be had in 
three separate volumes, as follows : 

Vol. I. deals with subjects interesting to all women 
and is called “THE LADY'S GUIDE.” Price, 3s. 
Paper copy, 28. 

Vol. IL. deals with Child-bearing and the subjects of 

interest to mothers and prospective mothers, and is 
called ‘‘THE MOTHER’S GUIDE.” Price, Ss. Paper 
copy, 28. 
THE SUPPLEMENT deals with Love, the Choice of 
a Husband, Sexual Intercourse, Abortion, Barren- 
ness, the ‘* Change of Life,” and many topics suitable 
only for women. Price. 2s. Paper copy, 1s. 


London: L.N. FOWLER &CO., Ludgate Circus. 
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POPULAR WORKS 


By the Late L. N. FOWLER. 








FOWLER’S NEW PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. With upwards of too divisions. in 
china. Newly-discovered organs are added, and the old organs have been sub-divided to 
indicate the various phases of action which miny of them assume. It is a perfect model, 
beautiful as a work of art. and is undoubtedly the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science, and the most complete bust ever published. Price, $5 oo by express. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, AND PHYSIOGNOMY. Containing over 100 Illustrations. By 
O.S. and. N. FOWLER. , 

This is the first book recommended to learners, being the only work. published 
giving instructions and rules for finding each organ, and fully illustrating and explaining 
each one separately. Price, paper, 50c.; cloth, $1.00. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL REGISTER AND CHART, 
describing the Phrenological developments For the use of Practical Phrenologists. 
One of the best Registers published for professional use. By L. N. FOWLER. Price, Ioc. 


AOW TO LEARN PHRENOLOGY. With Hints as to the Study of Character. By 
L. N. FOWLER. Illustrated. Price, 15c. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. A handy and useful book for the pocket 
for all interested in Phrenology It gives the names of the organs, their location, 
explanation, and sub-divisions; also may Anatomical and Physiological terms. It is. as 
its name implies, a ‘* Dictionary’’ for all who are studying Phrenology. By L. N. and 
J. A. FOWLER. Price, I5c. 


LECTURES ON MAN. A series of 21 Lectures on Phrenology and Physiology, delivered 
by Prof. L. N. Fowler during his first tour in England (1860), many of which are now out 
of print and can only be had in this volume. By L. N. FowLkEr. Price, $1.50. 


FOWLER’S PHRENOLOGICAL CHART. A Handsome Colored Symbolical Head, 
from new and special drawings. The pictorial ‘illustrations show the location of each of 
the Phrenological Organs. The head is about 15 in. wide, handsomely lithographed in six 
colors, and on heavy plate paper, size about 30 by 20 in., ready for framing. Price, 3oc. 


PHRENOLOGY PROVED, ILLUSTRATED, AND APPLIED. Embracing an 
analysis of the Primary Mental Powers in their various degrees of development and loca- 
tion of the Phrenological Organs. By O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Price, $1.25. 


MENTAL SCIENCE. As Explained by Phrenology. With chapters on the Perceptive 
Faculties, the Reasoning Faculties, the Moral Faculties, and the Selfish Propensities. 
Revised. By L. N. FOWLER. Price, 30c. Specially Illustrated. 


REVELATIONS OF THE FACE, Anu illustrated Lecture on Physiognomy. By L. N. 
FOWLER. Price, I5c. 


MARRIAGE. Its History and Ceremonies; with a Phrenological and Physiological 
Exposition of the Functions for Happy Marriages. By L. N. FOWLER. Twenty-second 
Edition. 216 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 


PHRENOLOGICAL LECTURES. Titles:—How to Succeed.—Perfection of Char- 
acter.—Thinkers, Authors, and Speakers.—The Utility of Phrenology.—Self-made Men — 
Objections to Phrenology Answered.—Temperaments.—Self-Knowledge —Education 
Phrenologically and Physiologically Considered.—How to Live; or, Temperance in a 
Nutshell.—Moral Laws, Duties, and Responsibilities—Formation of Character.-—-John 
Bull.—True Moral Hero.—The Mission of Love.—The Coming Man.—Talents Hid, 
Buried, and Lost —Our Boys and Girls —Phrenology in the School.—Men and Women 
Compared —Mistaken Notions.—Brain Chambers —Brain Phonographs.—The Equality of 
Brain Power in Man and Woman Considered.—Love and Courtship, or the Choice of a 
Wife —Music and Phrenology.—The Use of Alcohol in Health and Disease.—Agricultural 
Phrenology.—Love, Courtship. and Marriage, and the Study of Words. Price, 30c. per doz, 
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0 BUILD FROM. | DR. FOREST'S 
Send for the Naroxar | FLeqlth and Muscle Roller 


a. Smenty jouvel 
ee eee This Roller is designed to 
complete set of plans ready . bring the beneficial effects of 
to build from. Price, $2 per massage within the reach of 
ear. Samplecopvand book all. 
* Beautiful Homes,” con- Massage is the coming treat- 
taining 20 plans in colors, ment for all those common 
25cents. Catalogue free. functional troubles like a 
} epsia, constipation, jaundice, 
NAL BUILDER, 6 memocheeng nerve exhaustion, 
Adams Express Building. CHICAGO. debility, anemia, neuralgia, 
1 rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 


: preserving health than for 
exual Neurasthenia | @agiee 05%" 
; on The object of the Health 


or Muscle Roller is to make 
AND NERVOUS EXHAUSTION Sg gg ommnny ~ being 
‘ { . & it into the house, the office, 
Its hygiene, causes, symptoms, and the study, the bedroom; the 


i i 4 Bo it @ easiest and the most pleasant 
treatment. With a chapter on Diet. ' Deen eee 


By Dr. Brearp. Fourth edition. : j possible. 
z Not only do the muscles used 


Nearly 300 pages. Price, $2.75. get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 


FOWLE od & WELLS co. increased growth, exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 


it is possible to develop most of the 500 muscles of the 


27 East 2ist St., New York | body by the Roller. 


By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers alon 


' i = the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weaken 
Wanted Com ee cae Young man organ can be restored. 

oe elsure, nervous invalid, wishes to make an No.1. Six large wheels (1% in. aiameter), wide buft- 
acquaintance with young gentleman student, ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood or black-walnut 
not over 22 yrs., fond of riding, intellectual and anit, all highly polished and finished ; with book, 
physical development. Good character and | No.3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 


references required. Address (a faced nope yume saoees ym. eee} 
: c si ities si x walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and polished 
Congenial Box, ‘/, FowLER & WELLS Co. wheels and handles, with instructions, $1.50, 


___ 27 Bast 21st Street, New York. | FOWLER & WELLS 00., 27 E. 24st St., New York. 


HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN, => ™xEnvovsness. 


Chapter 12 contains Hints on the following Subjects. 


Expectant Attention—Wm. B. Carpenter, M. D., F. R. S. Normally Developec brains—H¥. H. Clarke, M. 
D.%Alcohol Enfeebles the Reason—Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. Women and Brain Labor—Frances 
Power Cobbe. Difference between Man’s and Woman’s Brain—G. Spurzheim, M.D. Rejuvenating Power of 
Sleep—J. R. Black. MD. Phisiologicat Effects of Excessive Brain Labor—William A. Hammond, M.D. Train- 
ing Both Sides of the Brain—Dr. Seguin. Amount of Blood Necessary to Mental Vigor—Alexander Bain, LL. 

Take care of Your Health—John Tyndall. LL.D., F.R.S. Neuter Verbs—Archbishop Whately. Exercising 
the Brain—Lionel John Beale, M.R.C.S. How Chancellor Kent was Educated—Chaneellor Kent. Origin of 
Abuse of the Mind— Robert Macintosh. Intellect Not All—Dr. Brown Sequard. Early Mental Culture a Mistake 
—Amariah Brigham, M.D. Walter Scott's Boyhood—Harriet Martineau. A Wise Thought from Herbert 
Spencer. Hot-House Brains—R. R. Bowker. Book- Gluttony and Lesson-Bibbing—Thomas W. Huxley, M.D., 
F.R.S. Continued and Varied Activity of the Mind—Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D.F.R.S. 


POPULAR EDITION, ENGLISH 4s., $1.00 IN CLOTH. 
Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, New York. L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus. 


Mrs. COMME LIN’S BOOBS 


The writer, a contributor to the Phrenological Journal, is the author of 


“Of Such Is the BHingsgdow,’’ 


and other Poems. A collection of miscellaneous poems, containing ‘‘ Niagara,” ‘‘ The 
Poet’s Gift,” ‘‘My Valentine,” ‘‘As Round the Evening Lamp We Sit,” ‘‘A Star in the 
Night,” ‘‘In the Days Gone By,” etc. Bound in fine English cloth, gilt side and back 
stamp, decorative cover. Price, $1.50. English, 1s. 


“TERUSHY.”’ 


An account of a ‘‘ Visit to Brooklyn by Jerushy Smith ov Smithville.” This is a dialect 
story in which clever comment is found on the fads and follies of fashionable life. It is not 
only breezy and refreshing, in these warm days, but instructive reading for seaside. Price, 
25 cents, paper. English, rs. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 























